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To  Milady  Myra 


Ever  these  three  are  new, 

Young  dawn,  young  laughter,  you. 

Ever  do  these  three  bespeak 

The  star  cooled  depths.  Words  are  too  weak 

For  day  discovering. 

Tinted  speech,  flamboyant  phrase 
Ne’er  wind  undaunted,  youthful  ways 
Like  undulating  laughter. 

Blossoms  wither  at  your  touch 
Just  because  you  are  too  much 
More  fragily  enduring. 

Wherefore  ever  new, 

Dear  dawn,  dear  laughter,  you. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Forget-Me-Not 

Can  you  weep,  forget-me-not, 

With  your  one  blue  eye? 

Are  you  contented  with  your  lot, 
Reflecting  God’s  blue  sky? 

Do  you  envy  birds  above 

Who  by  the  breeze’s  song  were  taught 

Or  are  you  satisfied  to  love 

The  bit  of  sky  that  you  have  caught? 

Rising  from  your  earthen  bed, 

Do  you  think  it  toil 

With  your  slender  stem  to  wed 
The  heaven  and  the  soil? 


William  J.  Koen. 


Failure  —  A  5onnet 

Disappointed?  Ah,  that  you  might  know, 

The  pain  within  my  heart  will  never  cease, 

Because  to  you  I  brought  an  end  to  peace 
By  failing  you:  and  I  would  have  it  so. 

A  penalty  ’twill  be  that  I  may  grow 
To  sorrow  truly  for  the  tears  I  brought 
To  your  dear  eyes:  the  only  thing  I  thought 
Was  that,  perchance,  I’d  end  your  grief  and  woe. 
But  I  have  failed,  and  so  my  life  must  be, 

A  tortuous  trail  that  wanders  far  and  wide, 

Forever  seeking  out  a  way  to  free 

You  from  your  bondage,  at  a  failure’s  side. 

Yet  there’s  one  smile  for  me,  I’ll  not  complain, 
To  find  you  cared  so  much,  I’d  fail  again. 


John  C.  Kelly 


Greater  Love 

by 

John  C.  Kelly 

u  ULL”  Clancy  was  his  name,  and  to  all  who  knew  him,  other 
|-v  than  the  police  blotter,  he  was  called  by  no  other  name. 

-LJ  That  erstwhile  bit  of  paper  contained  the  appellation,  “James 
L.  Clancy.”  Further  investigation  would  show  the  following:  Charge: 
drunkenness,  resisting  an  officer,  assault  and  battery,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  Six  feet  two,  two  hundred  pounds,  the  possessor  of  an  ugly 
disposition,  whether  sober  or  otherwise,  that  equaled  his  size,  he  was 
well  known  about  certain  sections  of  the  city.  The  boys  covering  the 
Court  House  knew  him  well,  and  there  always  was  a  story  when  the 
incorrigible  Clancy  was  haled.  One  never  had  to  wait  until  Monday 
morning.  Any  day  was  apt  to  find  Bull  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  to  use 
a  time-worn  phrase. 

He  was  married.  A  poor,  beaten,  haggard  woman  had  at  some  time 
fallen  for  the  brave  bucko  and  was  paying  the  penalty  all  her  days  for 
letting  her  heart  guide  her  head,  since  Bull  was  always  in  trouble,  even 
before  he  married.  There  were  several  children,  scrawny,  dirty,  starved, 
little  creatures,  constantly  being  fed  by  charity,  while  the  poor  mother 
labored  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  and  hoped  to  see  her  Jimmy 
settle  down. 

“Sure,  he  is  only  a  boy,”  was  her  defence,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Bull  was  too  old  to  serve  in  the  draft.  Incidently  that  did  not 
interfere  with  Bull.  He  shipped  as  a  drover  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
neither  his  family  nor  the  police  saw  him  for  some  time.  He  in¬ 
augurated  his  return  by  giving  his  wife  a  beating  and  forcing  the 
police  to  call  on  the  reserves.  And  here  is  where  our  story  begins. 

I  saw  Bull  for  the  first  and  only  time  when  he  had  been  arrested 
for  this  particular  offense.  I  had  gone  to  Court  with  one  of  the 
police  reporters  just  to  see  him,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  He  was 
ugly  looking,  and  a  man  really  to  fear  in  any  kind  of  trouble.  But 
after  I  saw  his  wife,  I  felt  that  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  suffer  capital 
punishment,  Bull  Clancy  deserved  to.  The  poor  woman  was  marked 
and  scarred  from  the  beating  she  had  received,  and  it  had  no  more 
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effect  upon  him  than  if  he  had  whipped  a  dog.  I  cordially  hated 
him  from  that  moment,  and  the  police  did,  too,  I  know,  and  perhaps 
we  still  hate  him,  though  we  respect  him  now.  Bull  redeemed  himself 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  I  heard  it  from  one  of  the  reporters  who 
was  present  at  the  time  Bull  made  his  “beau  geste,”  and  as  it  does 
not  take  long  to  tell  it,  I  shall  try  and  give  the  salient  details. 

Bull  was  given  two  years  for  assault  on  his  wife,  and  when  he 
got  out  he  went  to  work  in  Bailey’s  Works.  You  may  remember  the 
shop,  a  rickety  wooden  shed  down  on  the  waterfront,  its  floor  oil- 
soaked  except  at  the  door  where  the  sand  used  in  the  castings  was 
scattered  about.  As  I  said  before,  Bull  went  to  work  for  Bailey’s. 
He  was  not  lazy,  no  matter  what  else  he  was,  and  his  great  physique 
and  ability  to  do  work  made  him  a  valuable  man  to  have  around  where 
heavy  lifting  and  great  strength  were  necessary. 

Now  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  technicalities  of  boiler 
making,  but  I  do  know  a  boiler  factory  is  one  of  the  noisiest  places 
in  the  world.  Hammers  pounding,  hacksaws  grinding,  voices  shouting, 
and  a  lurid  glow  from  the  forge  near  the  door  made  Bailey’s  as  near 
an  inferno  on  earth  as  mortal  man  could  wish.  It  was  ideal  for 
Clancy.  Shouting,  swearing  and  noise  he  loved  and  here  he  found  it. 
Not  that  it  kept  him  out  of  trouble.  It  was  too  much  a  part  of  his 
life.  And  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  many  of  the  men  and  of  one 
man  in  particular— Jorgenson.  A  noon  hour  brawl  in  which  Bull  was 
at  fault  and  which  saw  Bull  victorious  as  usual,  and  Jorgenson  a 
beaten  pulp,  brought  all  the  hatred  that  a  man  could  wish  for  down 
upon  Clancy’s  head. 

Not  that  it  bothered  him.  It  is  true  that  a  hammer  was  dropped 
from  a  scaffolding  and  his  head  suffered  a  glancing  blow,  and  it  is  true 
that  there  were  several  other  occasions  when  Bull’s  life  apparently 
was  sought,  but  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  other  than  threatening  to 
take  on  the  entire  shop  in  physical  combat,  nothing  occurred  that 
might  leave  him  open  to  attack.  As  a  result  the  hatred  for 
Bull  merely  developed  into  a  quiet  feud  in  which  dreams  were  as 
far  as  actual  revenge  ever  advanced. 

The  shop  where  Bull  worked  had,  overhead,  a  dinky  traveling 
crane  whose  rails  were  supported  by  cross  beams  of  steel  set  into  the 
rickety  wooden  walls.  These  walls  were  old  and  as  dry  as  tinder  at 
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the  time  of  the  story,  due  to  a  mid-summer  drought.  Many  a  man 
had  said  that  a  flare  and  a  puff  of  smoke  would  send  old  Bailey 
seeking  fire  insurance,  all  in  jest  perhaps,  but  literally  true.  And 
on  a  hot  summer’s  afternoon  the  jest  materialized.  How  it  happened 
no  one  knew.  There  was  a  shout,  a  slight  explosion  and  the  oil-soaked 
floor  was  in  a  blaze.  A  futile  stream  from  the  fire  extinguishers, 
cries  of  “Fire!”  and  “Run!”  and  the  shop  crew  headed  for  the  street. 
Smoke  and  flames,  shouts,  the  clang  of  an  alarm  box,  the  crowd  gath¬ 
ering,  and  every  one  settled  down  to  watch  a  good  fire. 

The  foreman  came  to  where  the  men  were  gathered  together. 

“Every  one  out?”  he  asked.  “Jorgenson  here?  I  had  him  down 
that  big  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  painting  the  inside.  Hey! 
Jorgenson !” 

He  looked  anxiously  around  him.  The  men  stirred  uneasily. 

“Jorgenson!”  he  called  again  sharply. 

One  of  the  men  spoke  timidly. 

“I  was  the  last  man  outer  there  an’  I  looked  to  see  if  there  was 
anyone  else,  but  no  one  came  out  after  me.” 

“Good  God !  He’s  in  there,  inside  that  boiler.  He’ll  be—”  the 
foreman  left  the  remark  unfinished. 

“Who’s  in  where?”  Clancy  spoke. 

“Jorgenson!”  the  men  cried  in  unison. 

Bull  looked  at  the  pale  faces  of  the  men  around  him.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  fire.  Far  off  the  fire  siren  could  be  heard  wailing.  He 
thought  a  moment.  They  could  never  get  here  in  time.  And  Jorgen¬ 
son  was  in  there.  He  would  roast  to  death  unless  he  could  get  to  the 
ladder  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  the  tank.  And  hadn’t  he  (Clancy) 
seen  one  of  the  men  take  the  ladder  out  of  the  manhole?  Bull  took 
another  look  at  the  burning  shop,  and  before  any  of  the  crowd  real¬ 
ized  it,  he  had  run  across  the  street  and  plunged  into  the  smoke- 
filled  doorway. 

Once  inside  there  was  not  so  much  smoke,  but  it  was  insufferably 
hot.  He  saw  the  big  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  floor  around 
it  a  sheet  of  flame.  Couldn’t  get  to  it  that  way.  For  a  moment  Bull 
felt  helpless ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  felt  truly  helpless.  He  glanced 
around  and  in  a  corner  on  the  sanded  floor  he  saw  a  chain,  strong 
enough  to  support  a  man’s  weight.  And  it  was  long,  long  enough  for 
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what  Bull  wanted  to  do.  He  picked  it  up  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the 
building.  Here  was  a  ladder  leading  to  the  beams  overhead.  Drag¬ 
ging  the  chain  after  him  he  began  to  climb  slowly.  The  heat  was 
terrible,  and  as  he  climbed  higher  the  smoke  began  to  bother  him. 
Slowly  he  climbed  out  on  to  the  rails  and  crawled  to  the  beam  over 
the  tank.  Hot  embers  were  dropping  about  him,  and  he  had  to  beat 
them  out  with  his  hands.  There  was  a  drumming  in  his  head,  and 
his  breathing  seemed  to  sear  his  lungs.  He  was  out  on  the  middle 
beam  now  between  the  rails  and  looking  down  he  could  see  Jorgen¬ 
son  standing  helpless,  stark  terror  on  his  face. 

He  shouted  down,  but  Jorgenson  could  not  hear  him.  The  tank 
must  be  red  hot  by  now.  Jorgenson  was  jumping  up  and  down.  His 
feet  must  be  burning.  Bull  knew  he  must  get  him  out.  Fastening 
one  end  of  the  chain  about  his  waist,  he  lowered  the  other  end  down 
as  quickly  as  he  could.  Through  the  swirls  of  smoke  and  blasts  of 
flame  that  made  him  dizzy  he  could  tell  that  Jorgenson  was  nearly 
done  for.  The  chain  was  down  inside  the  opening  now.  Jorgenson 
felt  it  touch  him.  He  glanced  up.  Bull  waved.  Jorgenson  fastened 
the  end  about  his  waist.  The  chain  went  taut.  Jorgenson  had 
fainted.  Bull  began  to  haul.  Up,  up,  slowly,  heavily,  every  pull 
torture  to  the  now  tired  Clancy.  The  smoke  was  worse  and  the  heat 
was  almost  unbearable.  He  could  hear  a  swishing  and  drumming  over¬ 
head.  That  would  be  water.  He  looked  down  and  saw  forms  in  the 
smoke  in  the  doorway.  They  were  holding  a  hose  nozzle  and  from  its 
end  came  fresh  sweet  water.  Why  didn’t  they  see  him  up  here  ?  Why 
couldn’t  they  let  him  have  some  of  that  water?  Oh!  but  the  chain 
was  heavy.  He  saw  that  Jorgenson  was  free  of  the  tank  now.  He 
wanted  to  shout  to  the  men  to  come  and  get  him,  but  he  couldn’t. 
Every  blast  of  air  was  a  burning,  gasping,  choking  breath.  Then  he 
felt  the  beam  he  was  on  tremble.  He  could  never  get  his  burden  up  in 
time.  What  was  he  to  do?  Jorgenson  was  unconscious.  He  could 
not  unfasten  the  chain  and  climb  up  himself.  Bull  glanced  down  once 
more  at  the  doorway.  Good !  They  had  seen  him.  One  of  them  ran 
toward  the  ladder  at  the  wall ;  he  started  to  climb.  Hardly  had  he 
taken  a  few  steps  when  the  whole  wall  in  that  corner  gave  away  and 
with  a  crash  it  fell  to  the  floor.  Bull  was  trapped.  He  thought  a 
moment.  If  he  could  only  get  Jorgenson  to  free  himself  he  could  swing 
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to  safety.  Only  one  thing  to  do.  Bull  gripped  the  beam  between  his 
knees  and  with  superhuman  strength  lifted  the  chain,  so  as  to  leave 
some  slack  between  his  body  and  his  hand.  With  his  free  hand  he 
began  to  undo  the  fastening  about  his  waist.  The  beam  was  shaking 
and  beginning  to  sag.  He  must  hurry.  Down  in  the  doorway  the 
men  were  watching  him  and  were  directing  the  stream  of  water  toward 
him.  It  was  splashing  around  him  and  felt  cool,  but  he  was  tired.  Ah ! 
The  chain  was  free  from  his  waist.  Now  to  swing  it.  Slowly  he  began 
to  swing  letting  the  slack  hang  free.  Backward,  forward,  one,  two, 
one,  two,  now  near  the  door,  now  over  the  flames.  Could  he  hold  out  ? 
He  must.  Couldn’t  let  Jorgenson  go  now  after  this  much  work.  The 
beam  was  settling.  The  men  in  the  doorway  were  watching,  fascinated. 
Wider  and  wider  swung  the  arc  with  its  human  burden.  Now  right 
over  the  doorway,  now  over  the  seething  flames.  Then  it  came  upon 
them,  man  and  chain.  Bull  had  let  go.  It  knocked  them  over,  but 
they  staggered  up,  and  dragged  their  unconscious  burden  to  the  street, 
and  as  they  stumbled  forth  they  heard  a  shout  from  the  crowd  and 
the  roof  and  walls  fell  in  with  a  shower  of  sparks  and  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  into  that  holocaust  of  flame  plunged  Bull  Clancy. 

Jorgenson  recovered.  And  in  recovering  he  forgot  his  hatred,  but 
not  the  memory  of  it.  No  one  could  forget  an  oven  of  steel 
and  a  solitary  figure  perched  on  a  beam  above  like  a  guardian  angel. 

And  poor  Mrs.  Clancy  said  the  only  brilliant  thing  she  had  said 
since  she  was  a  young  girl. 

As  she  held  her  youngest,  and  newly  born  infant  in  her  arms, 
she  whispered  into  its  tiny  ear, 

“Sure  an’  your  father  was  a  fine  man.” 


A  Gift  to  Yourself 


by 

Francis  S.  Shea 


O  one  would  accuse  me  of  being  original  if  I  were  to  say  that 


the  New  Year  is  a  time  of  retrospect  and  prospect.  For  one 


1  thing,  the  very  words  have  been  used  so  often  together  that 
they  have  an  almost  dunnish  color,  while  the  ideas  they  represent  have 
been  balanced  so  frequently  that  the  process  has  become  unconscious, 
so  much  so,  that  “retrospect  and  prospect,”  breathe  the  traditional 
aroma  of  a  seasonal  fetish.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  every  New 
Year’s  Eve  you  sit  in  your  study  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
(provided  you  live  far  enough  from  the  midnight  revellers),  and 
ponder  upon  the  eventful  episodes  that  have  touched  elbows  with  you 
during  the  preceding  year.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  us  would  be  in 
bed  by  that  time,  or  ought  to  be ;  in  the  second,  we  could,  and  most 
probably  would,  spend  our  time  more  profitably.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  approach  of  a  new  year  has  the  psychological  effect 
of  a  climax  to  something  that  is  gone  and  done,  and  in  our  very  human 
way,  we  fondly  draw  the  curtain  to  take  a  last  look  at  our  puny 
achievements.  There  are  very  few  of  us  who  do  not  grow  sentimental 
on  occasion.  At  this  time  of  year  it  is,  perhaps,  pardonable.  Without 
any  great  shame  we  level  our  magnifying  glasses  on  the  auspicious 
occasions  when,  in  our  own  opinion,  we  conducted  ourselves  with 
particular  felicity,  perhaps  with  an  aplomb  that  revealed  our  hitherto 
unknown  worth  to  our  fellowmen.  We  all  have  those  moments. 

This  psychological  feeling  of  a  climax  to  great  deeds  has  a  further 
effect  of  stimulating  conjecture  concerning  the  where  and  why  and 
how  of  similar,  and  I  might  say,  greater  victories  in  the  succeeding 
year.  We  do  that  quite  naturally.  We  are  fain  to  tread  the  ether 
waves  to  unattainable  heights,  passing  over  the  labor  and  sweat  and 
bruises  that  we  will  get  when  we  try  to  make  our  delusion  a  fact. 

Now,  as  I  think,  very  few  of  us  ever  sit  down  with  the  purpose 
of  such  a  stocktaking.  That  would  be  too  logical  a  step.  It  is  in  those 
odd  moments  when  we  feel  that  life  is  quite  worth  the  living,  or  when 
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sweet  memory  lets  fall  a  filmy  curtain  before  our  eyes  as  we  read  some 
favorite  book,  that  we  rearrange  with  a  sort  of  deft  accuracy,  our 
collection  of  past  associations :  we  trace  once  again  pictures  of  days 
gone  by,  we  listen  to  sounds  that  drift  on  languid  summer  air,  we 
touch  intangible  things  that  we  know  to  be  hands,  eyes  and  lips.  .  .  . 
At  such  a  time  we  often  wish  that  we  had  some  way  of  perpetuating 
these  memories,  of  keeping  their  vivid  force  strong  and  bright.  Sev¬ 
eral  could  be  mentioned,  but  one  appeals  especially  to  me  at  this 
moment.  You  ought  to  keep  a  diary. 

Your  objections  are  immediate,  perhaps,  but  not,  I  am  sure, 
overwhelming.  Despite  anything  you  may  say,  I  believe  it  is  a 
profit-sharing  plan.  Let  me  insist  first  that  you  need  not  be  a  Hey- 
wood  Broun  to  write  a  diary.  You  probably  would  find  his  diary  a 
rather  vapid  affair.  I  might  find  yours  the  same.  Ten  years  from 
now,  however,  you  will  get  more  satisfaction  from  a  line  written  by 
yourself  than  you  could  from  any  poem  or  novel.  January  is  the 
time  to  begin,  but,  of  course,  you  have  forgotten  that  with  the  rest 
of  your  resolutions,  so  make  it  February.  Next  year,  instead  of 
tracing  through  invisible  fantasies  for  your  memories,  you  can  read 
your  diary.  The  pleasure  you  will  get  will  be  ample  reward  for  the 
labor. 

Having  decided  to  look  into  the  matter,  get  a  book,  not  just  a 
notebook,  but  something  permanent  that  will  not  bend  or  break  at 
the  corners  as  you  put  it  in  your  bag  on  your  way  to  China  as  Am¬ 
bassador.  Before  you  make  your  first  entry,  write  a  preamble  which 
should  clothe  two  resolutions  that  are  really  one:  (1)  This  book  is 
written  for  myself.  (2)  It  is  written  for  no  one  else.  As  a  P.  S. 
(diaries  always  have  them),  you  might  add:  “This  diary  is  to  be 
written  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions.”  The  reasons  for 
such  a  preamble  are  evident  from  experience,  to  use  a  valid  expres¬ 
sion  and  method  of  proof  acquired  from  the  philosophic  workshop. 
What  would  happen  if  the  contrary  was  practised  can  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  biographies  and  “Letters  and  Lives,”  published  since 
the  time  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  When  you  sit  down  to  write,  it  may 
be,  and  should  be,  at  evening,  before  you  climb  into  your  pajamas; 
I  often  do  it  afterward.  See  to  it  that  there  is  no  one  looking  over 
your  shoulder.  You  understand  the  implication.  Write  as  if  you  were 
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using  a  language  that  no  one  could  understand  and  never  would 
understand.  If  you  do  otherwise,  the  record  will  be  a  sham.  It  may 
be  chronologically  true  and  self-containing,  but  it  will  never  be  for 
you.  It  will  be  a  diary  for  some  one  else.  Of  course,  if  you  are  one 
of  those  who,  through  one  motive  or  another,  court  the  praise  of 
posterity  by  such  matters,  that  lies  with  you.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
such  if  they  believe  that  the  coming  generations  will  need  such  ab¬ 
solute  knowledge  of  their  lives  and  achievements  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  personal  scripts  treating  of  the  same.  Some  men 
have  great  trust  in  the  future,  most  men  too  much. 

The  reason  for  such  advice  is  clear.  You  want  to  keep  a  diary 
as  a  repository  for  all  the  thoughts  you  have  about  certain  things, 
material  and  spiritual,  around  you.  Some  of  them  might  bear  pub¬ 
lication,  but  if  you  are  sincere,  all  of  them  would  not.  That  statement 
does  not  make  me  a  cynic.  If  you  intend  to  write  your  diary  in  such 
a  way  that  your  heirs  (when  looking  for  your  bank  books)  will  find  it 
because  you  had  intentionally  forgotten  to  destroy  it,  then  you  must 
be  very  careful  and  circumspect  about  what  you  inscribe.  It  would 
never  do,  for  instance,  to  mention  the  fact  that  Edgar  U.  Washbottle 
is  so  arrant  an  ass  and  so  colossal  a  fool  that  he  will  never  rise  even 
from  bed  unless  he  be  dragged  therefrom— for  just  as  sure  as  you  write 
it,  the  condemned  Edgar,  all  unknowing,  is  certain  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bootlegger,  and  when  he  reads  your  diary  (published  postu- 
mously)  he  will  outlaw  your  heirs  from  society  (you  know  how  he 
will  get  there),  and  he  will  further  cast  such  black  aspersions  upon 
your  memory  as  you  never  will  be  able  to  refute,  you  being  dead- 
all  this  mischief  being  wrought  because  you  were  so  nearsighted  as 
to  describe  an  individual  who  would  live  after  you  and  rise  to  suc¬ 
cessful  heights  in  spite  of,  or  because  of,  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
arrant  ass  and  a  colossal  fool— a  truth  you  had  revealed  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment. 

You  may  be  torn  between  two  doubts  now,  whether  to  throw  the 
reins  free  and  enjoy  yourself,  or  be  circumspect  and  let  posterity  enjoy 
you.  You  make  the  choice.  If  you  choose  the  former,  I  can  promise  you 
no  end  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  quite  innocent  pastime,  doing  no  harm  to 
anybody.  Remember,  you  only  write  the  truth,  whether  it  be  about 
yourself  or  the  doughnuts  at  breakfast.  On  no  account  do  I  favor  a 
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scandal  column  or  character  speculation.  There  is  quite  enough  of 
the  entertaining  and  uproarious  in  fact  to  prevent  you  from  writing 
fiction.  I  cannot  reiterate  too  often  this  primary  value  of  a  diary. 
You  will  find  nothing  so  refreshing  as  the  portrayal  of  what  really 
happened,  unless  you  are  so  much  of  an  egocentric  that  you  find  life 
pallid  and  full  of  liver  complications.  Write  of  objects  as  you  see 
them,  bearing  in  mind  that  you  will  discover  nothing  as  original  as 
those  ancient  things  you  see  for  the  first  time.  When  you  come  back 
to  them  years  hence,  you  will  linger  over  them  with  much  of  the  “upon 
a  peak  in  Darien,”  effect. 

One  request  I  have.  When  you  open  your  diary  at  the  day’s  end, 
let  not  conventionality  stalk  you.  Shield  your  book,  enshrine  what 
you  will  therein— Self,  Ambition,  Love  or  Glory— but  keep  out  Con¬ 
ventionality.  There  are  certain  details  of  life  that  word  typifies,  most 
of  us  suffer  them,  because  we  dare  not  oppose  them;  others  would  just 
as  soon  defy  them,  but  their  defiance  would  be  solitary  and  isolated. 
This  touchstone  of  civilization  demands  scraping  and  bowing,  so  we 
all  bow  and  scrape  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  trying  to  keep  our 
smiles  from  becoming  smirks,  and  our  laughs  from  broadening  into 
guffaws.  But  when  we  open  the  little  book,  ah!  we  will  stand  on 
our  heads  if  we  wish,  and  wiggle  our  toes  at  the  moon!  You  will 
never  know  the  value  of  this  emotional  release— it’s  like  putting  your 
false  teeth  in  water  to  soak  over  night— you  feel  a  might  queer  with¬ 
out  them,  but  oh!  how  comfortable! 

One  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  bugbear  not  only  in  its  broader 
outlines,  but  also  when  in  the  guise  of  a  conventional  diarist.  Many 
approach  this  daily  task  in  the  mood  of  some  great  Chesterfield  or 
Sevigny,— “I  rose  from  my  downy  couch  of  slumber  when  the  gentle 
hand  of  Morning  lifted  the  lids  that  soothing  Lady  Sleep  closed  last 
night.”  A  man  who  would  start  that  way  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
gentleman  who  wore  his  wig  to  bed  lest  his  bald  pate  be  seen  by  a 
chance  burglar.  There  is  a  book  which  forms  part  of  every  boy’s 
library  called,  “The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy,”  by  Shute.  No  one 
would  call  it  a  conventional  record  except  for  those  weak  moments 
when  the  author  discussed  the  weather.  Never  forget  that  there  is  no 
more  conventional  a  topic  than  the  weather,  unless  it  be  static. 
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I  have  touched  upon  a  few  details  of  dont’s  and  do’s  regarding 
the  keeping  of  a  diary.  The  results  will  be  proportional  to  your 
interest  in  the  work,  and  if  you  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
you  are  assured  of  some  interesting  half  hours.  Frankness  is  com¬ 
mon  property  now,  they  say— cultivate  it.  Let  your  descriptions  be 
without  veneer,  and  if  you  put  any  man  on  a  horse  be  sure  he  can  ride 
and  keep  in  the  saddle.  If  I  might  venture  another  don’t,  it  is— don’t 
talk  so  much  about  yourself.  Most  of  us  say  quite  enough  on  that 
subject  during  the  day. 

As  page  gives  way  to  page,  you  will  be  glad  to  spend  an  odd 
moment  reading  over  the  episodes  of  years  gone  by— I  just  happen 
to  turn  to  a  place  in  mine  describing  a  man  doing  the  rounds  of  the 
Public  Gardens,  making  low  bows  to  all  the  statues  there.  If  you 
could  have  seen  him !  I  drew  a  picture  of  him  in  the  margin.  That 
drawing  brings  back  a  whole  train  of  memories  which  I  will  not 
enumerate— I  intend  to  follow  my  own  advice.  You  will  soon  have 
enough  of  these  incidents  at  your  own  beck  and  call.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  write  a  diary  any  more 
than  I  can  tell  you  how  to  see.  I  could  tell  you  how  I  make  faces 
to  get  you  laughing,  but  you:  couldn’t  make  them  if  you  cracked  your 
mirror  trying.  As  one  man  said  to  me,  “It’s  just  the  nature  of  the 
beast.” 

I  must  stop  this  wandering.  That  is  one  evil  of  a  diary,  you  are 
so  free  of  restraint  that  “tout  le  monde,”  is  like  a  box  of  marionettes 
with  which  you  can  have  a  jolly  time  if  you  know  how  to  pull  the  right 
strings.  People  are  just  like  that. 


Jottings  of  a  Jaybird 

by 

Nicholas  Jay 

i. 

Well,  I’ve  made  an  epochal  change  for  my  course  of  life.  On 
New  Year’s  Day  I  arose,  and  floating  downstairs  ninety-nine  and 
forty-four  one  hundredths  per  cent  asleep,  was  met  with  a  barrage 
of  hisses.  Now,  I  really  don’t  care  to  be  hissed,  and  to  see  if  I  were 
indeed  the  object  of  those  sibilant  sounds  of  sarcastic  disrespect,  I 
made  my  yawning  way  to  the  sitting  room  door  and  looked  therein. 
My  sister  was  rapidly  engaged  in  reading,  reported  my  vision.  But 
in  what  a  way!  There  she  was,  turning  page  after  page  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  dictionary  (Greek).  After  struggling  for  a  moment  with  Com¬ 
rade  Morpheus  and  Old  Man  Surprise,  I  managed  to  liven  my  nightly 
lost  vocal  cords,  and  inquire  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  just  and 
holy  what  she  was  about.  Subtle  sister  informed  me  that  she  was 
turning  leaves.  And  the  manner  with  which  she  did  it  certainly  was 
speedy.  Small  wonder  I  thought  the  sound  of  the  leaves  was  a  hissing 
one. 

“But  what  for?”  I  inquired.  “You’re  sure  that  you’re  not  turn¬ 
ing  crazy?” 

“No!  I’m  not  turning  crazy,  Silly.  I’m  doing  just  what  I  said, 
—turning  leaves.  I’m  turning  enough  now,  so  that  I  won’t  have  to 
be  bothered  turning  over  a  new  leaf  every  year.” 

Whereupon  she  resumed  her  noble  task,  and  I  answered  merely 
...  Oh ! 

And  so  later  in  the  day  when  I  sat  down  before  my  trusty  type¬ 
writer,  I,  too,  resolved  to  “turn  over  a  new  leaf,”  in  a  somewhat  unhack¬ 
neyed  way:  I  turned  over  the  ribbon  of  the  rusty  typewriter.  And 
in  turning  it,  I  made  my  resolution:  to  take  life  more  seriously  in  a 
less  serious  way,  to  adopt  the  policy  of  laughing  off  dull  care,  to 
smile  and  laugh  a  great  deal  more.  Whether  or  not  I’ll  keep  that 
N.  Y.’s  R.  is  astrological.  But,  nevertheless,  I  thought  it  is  a  good 
one  and  put  it  into  practice.  .  .  . 
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Two  days  later  I  ran  out  of  typewriter  paper.  Simultaneously 
with  this  lack  of  paper,  I  ran  out  of  money,— save  one  well  worn  and 
weary  dime.  Very  desirous  of  the  paper,  I  hied  myself  to  the 
business  section  of  the  town,  making  my  way  to  a  Ye  V.  &  X.  Gifte 
Shoppe.  The  equerry  there  informed  me  of  his  lack  of  the  paper  I 
was  seeking.  He,  too,  had  “run  out  of  it.”  Unhappy  coincidence! 
But  I  laughed.  Yea,  a  gay  and  joyful  laugh.  And  I  went  to  another 
such  store.  Four  of  these  Ye  V.  &  X.  Gifte  Shoppes  (owned  in  pairs 
by  Messrs.  Wool  worth  and  Kresge,  respectively)  did  I  visit,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  in  possession  of  the  merrily  sought  sheets  of  modem 
papyrus.  My  laugh  was  beginning  to  take  on  faint  sounds  of  des¬ 
perate  madness  ...  so  I  spent  the  dime  for  peanuts.  Hereafter,  if  I 
laugh  at  disappointment,  it  shall  be  a  soft  laugh  .  .  .  and  so  silent ! 

But  even  though  in  my  first  experiment  the  reaction  fizzled, 
there  is  something  in  the  idea  that  a  laugh  will  lighten  life.  Strange, 
too,  isn’t  it,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  one  is  heard  of  who  died  laughing; 
laughing  an  honest  laugh,  a  sincere  laugh,  a  happy  laugh?  I  suppose 
it  seems  a  sort  of  mania  to  think  that  there  should  be  someone  who 
would  laugh  at  death.  I  know  of  no  one  who  died  in  such  a  way.  Yet, 
I  believe  that  some  day  someone  shall  die  with  a  just  laugh  on  his 
lips:  and  he  shall  be  great  and  noble. 

Death  is  a  terrible  thing  in  one  way.  But  again,  it  must  be  for 
many  the  beginning  of  life  ...  a  life  that  is  life.  Then  why  should 
they  not  feel  so  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  their  death  is  to  be  a 
regeneration,  that  they  should  express  such  supreme  happiness  with 
a  virtuous  laugh,  a  holy  laugh  ?  Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher, 
is  considered  by  many  as  merely  a  nut  without  a  bolt.  Still  his  laughs 
must  have  benefited  him  enough  to  make  them  worth  while.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  much  self-control  to  keep  the  old  phiz  smiling,  and 
laughing,  in  many  of  life’s  adversities.  And  self-control  is  a  sterling 
accomplishment. 

You  recall  the  story  of  Aloysius,  our  patron  saint.  The  boy,  when 
conversing  with  his  companions,  was  asked  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  miraculously  told,  as  he  was  playing  a  game,  that  he  was  about 
to  die.  Each  of  his  playfellows  had  expressed  his  potential  intent: 
to  say  the  Rosary,  recite  a  litany,  pray  for  his  soul,  etc.  Aloysius 
replied,  “What  would  I  do?  I  should  keep  right  on  playing!”  It 
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is  the  same  with  laughing.  Laughing,  like  playing,  can  be  an  honest 
expression  .  .  .  even  A.  M.  D.  G. 

I  long  to  hear  of  a  man  who  shall  die  with  a  laugh  on  his  lips. 
A  laugh  that  shall  be  a  prayer,  a  cry  on  leaving  the  wilderness,  a  song 
of  hope,  a  knowledge  of  love.  A  just  laugh.  A  laugh,  echoing 
grace.  .  .  . 

I  must  resolve  to  keep  that  New  Year’s  resolution. 

II. 

I  have  no  great  love  for  cats.  Although  pleading  guilty  to  once 
taking  one  in  my  arms,  I  have  never  gone  so  far  as  to  kiss  one.  (That 
is,  not  one  of  the  four-footed  type.)  You’ve  seen  many  take  the  hairy 
creatures  and  baby  them,  haven’t  you?  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  action  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  men  can  never  under¬ 
stand  women;  how  women  can  so  osculate.  Of  course,  one  should,  I 
suppose,  treat  even  cats  with  kindness.  I  can’t  confess  to  treating 
them  cruelly— having  in  the  course  of  my  existence  let  several  of 
them  out  of  bags.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  that  girl  across 
the  way  bring  herself  to  so  adulatory  a  state  that  she  feels  called  upon 
to  kiss  her  kitten?  These  furry  quadrupeds  are  an  integral  part  of 
many  a  household.  Our  family  abodes  have  rarely  harbored  any  of 
these  denizens  of  the  kitchen,  either  (or  ayether,  as  the  case  may  be!) 
because  we  never  had  much  use  for  them,  or  simply  because  of  a 
hereditary  dislike  of  the  things. 

No,  we  never  went  in  very  much  for  cats.  The  paterfamilias 
has  a  violin,  for  which  he  occasionally  buys  a  cat’s  gut  string,  and  this 
is  about  as  close  to  the  feline  fancy  as  we’ve  so  far  got.  But  I 
remember  of  one  or  two  cats  that  we  did  have.  The  first  was  of  a 
yellow-orange  color  that  some  are  wont  to  call  “red.”  One  of  her 
striking  features  was  a  five-toed  foot,  whose  claws  many  a  daring  dog 
encountered.  She  had  a  most  singular  gait ;  ’twas  the  queerest  way  of 
walking  that  I’ve  ever  seen  in  a  pussy.  Starting  off  with  right  front 
and  rear,  she  would  raise  her  feet  slowly,  bending  them  as  a  horse 
does,  and  proceed  in  this  mimic  fashion  to  wherever  she  was  bound, 
her  head  and  tail  high  in  the  air.  When  she  ran,  it  was  always  with 
a  side-sweeping  movement,  hopping  and  leaping  from  the  right  front 
and  rear  to  the  left  ditto,  or  vice  versa.  The  neighbors  thought  it, 
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with  us,  a  rare  sight  to  see  her  set  out,  whichever  of  her  two  methods 
of  motion  she  employed.  She  was  positively  grotesque.  Oftentimes, 
when  we  would  threaten  her  by  slightly  stamping  our  feet,  she  would 
reciprocate  by  opening  wide  her  mouth  and,  after  the  manner  of  a 
mule,  give  us  a  merry  laugh.  There  may  be  some  of  you  who  have  a 
notion  that  animals  do  not  laugh.  All  that  I  can  say  to  the  contrary 
is  that  you  never  knew  this  pussy.  If  she  didn’t  laugh  (not  audibly, 
of  course),  then  I  must  have  been  sipping  of  the  drowsy  mandragora. 

We  had  one  other  cat.  This  one  was  of  the  common,  ordinary, 
backyard,  black  and  white  variety.  Of  her  I  recall  plainly  two  inci¬ 
dents  ;  two  memories  of  the  upsetting  of  that  placid  creature’s  phleg¬ 
matic  outlook  on  life.  It  was  on  a  cold  winter’s  night  when  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  alone  in  the  kitchen,  reading  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Horatian  intellect ...  by  Horatio  Alger,  that  the  first  of  these  occurred. 
The  cat  purred  spasmodically,  for  she  was  not  entirely  comfortable. 
The  frigid  weather  still  strained  her  snoozing  harmony,  though  she 
was  lying  under  the  Glenwood.  The  furnace  registers  emitted  only 
cold  blasts.  No  one  but  me  was  home  .  .  .  and  I  didn’t  know  a  blame 
thing  about  furnaces.  So  the  cat  and  I  kept  close  to  the  coal  range. 
Reading,  I  paid  her  no  attention.  After  a  while,  I  was  conscious  of 
her  crawling  along  my  outstretched  legs.  Then!  .  .  .  she  jumped  on 
the  red-hot  range !  Oh  .  .  .  with  what  a  screech  and  with  what  a  leap 
she  left  it.  On  her  way  down  from  the  ceiling,  she  knocked  the  book 
from  my  astonished  hands.  Can  I  ever  forget  that? 

When  she  was  a  year  or  so  older,  I  noticed  her  one  day  making 
extensive  pulling  and  hauling  of  her  bed-in-a-basket’s  bedclothes.  All 
that  evening  she  cried  and  meowed  through  the  house.  I  wondered 
why.  I  came  near  pitying  her  when  she  looked  up  at  each  of  us, cry¬ 
ing,  crying.  We  couldn’t  imagine  what  ailed  her.  Not  knowing,  we 
gave  her  no  medicine. 

The  next  morning,  my  mother  showed  me  the  cat’s  basket.  I 
knew  then  the  reason  for  her  great  work  on  her  basket.  She  had  been 
fixing  a  layette  for  her  pristine  batch  of  kittens!  Quite  a  cat,  yes, 
quite  a  cat. 

Those,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  have  been  our  only  cats.  They 
were  enough.  Really,  I  can’t  understand  how  the  secret-spilling  sex 
can  cuddle  the  feline  creatures.  Oh,  well  .  .  .  /  wouldn't. 
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III. 

Shelley  once  had  a  dream.  A  poet’s  dreaming:  what  ecstacies, 
what  bliss,  what  beatitude,  what  elysium,  must  pervade  a  poet’s 
dream !  Poet— the  very  word  sets  this  metrical  heart  of  mine  a-leap- 
ing.  Poetry— the  hope  and  joy  of  it  transport  poor  me  over  a  million 
mountains  of  rabid  ravishment.  Oh,  Muse !  .  .  .  what  must  be  a  poeet’s 
dream ;  a  poet,  the  painter  of  our  dreams  ?  Shelley  dreamed  he  slept 
on  a  poet’s  lips.  Rather  an  odd  dream  for  a  poet.  But  then— poets 
are  odd  anyhow.  The  idea  that  poets  are  not  like  ordinary  mortals  has 
ever  been  my  belief.  Studying  odes  and  epodes,  idyls  and  lyrics,  son¬ 
nets  and  rondeaux,  has  only  added  to  my  conviction.  Reading  of  the 
poets’  lives,  their  aerial  transports  and  base  degradations,  or  their 
combination  of  the  two,  has  thoroughly  confirmed  me  .  .  .  that  poets 
are  odd.  So  sure  am  I  that  poets  are  odd,  so  intense  has  been  my  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  I  am  myself  fast  becoming  odd. 
But  I  have  not  yet  found  the  candle  for  my  light  ...  or  the  light  for 
my  candle.  Here  I  wander,  strangely  enough,  without  a  keeper,  over 
the  face  of  all  Boston,  with  a  great  aspiration— to  be  a  poet.  (May 
the  cops  fail  to  arrest  me.)  A  metrical  heart  with  a  prosaic  pen. 
What  to  do  ?  Maybe  I’d  better  sweep  streets. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  firmament,  I  have  a  deep  penchant  for 
the  poetical  pursuit,  in  word  and  feeling.  Yet  I  shall  never  write  Good 
Poetry,  for  my  pen  has  never  heard  even  the  whispering  of  the  lofty 
inspiration  that  sends  your  poets  bounding  and  floating  over  the  earth. 
My  heart,  when  it  is  not  too  busy  pumping  blood,  indulges  sparingly 
of  a  rhythmic  expression  of  my  thoughts,  but  so  slight  is  the  rhythm 
that  it  soon  develops  into  a  prosaic  hiccough.  (No!  I  assure  you,  I 
am  NOT  drunk.  I  reiterate:  I  am  NOT  drunk!)  The  poetic  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  my  hand  run  always  to  Doggerel.  And  Doggerel  is  to  me  a 
fellow  apart  .  .  .  from  sense.  Doggerel  is  downright  nonsensical,  and 
it  is  for  that,  that  I  love  him  ...  for  I  often  find  myself  apart  from 
sense,  and  he  is  ever  there  to  welcome  me  with  a  merry  smile.  Dog¬ 
gerel  and  I  get  along  extremely  well  together.  What  care  we  for  the 
charioteers  of  metre  or  the  champions  of  vers  libre,  if  ever  they  are 
at  odds  with  us.  We  have  our  own  pleasures,  we  have  our  own  delights. 

Once  in  a  while,  just  for  the  novelty  of  it,  we  throw  ourselves  into 
raptured  poetics,  only  to  find  that  I  drag  poor  Doggerel  down  to  com- 
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posing  such  stuff  as  he  alone  could  never  be  so  sloppy  as  to  conceive. 
When  we  do  this,  I  rave  much  as  I  did  at  this  jotting’s  outset.  Yes, 
Doggerel  and  I  know  our  weaknesses  and  usually  know  enough  only  to 
admire,  and  not  to  try  to  imitate,  those  inspired  souls  called  Poets. 
We  have  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy  betwixt  us.  It  is  the  sole  solemnity 
which  we  have  in  common.  In  every  other  way,  we  are  mere  seekers 
of  poetasting  pleasure.  Our  bond  is  this:  that  neither  Doggerel  nor  I 
shall  at  any  time  publish  the  results  of  our  merry  labor.  Doggerel  has 
many  friends.  With  none,  I  believe,  has  he  drawn  such  a  compact. 
Many  hear  his  prompting  whispers ;  many,  who  copy  down  his  whis¬ 
perings,  and  embellishing  them  with  wondrous  titles  and  exotic 
arrangements,  hurl  them  forth  as  examples  of  The  New  Poetry  .  .  . 
poor,  silly  souls.  But  Doggerel  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me.  That  I 
am  forbidden  to  have  published  the  fruits  of  our  verbal  spasms,  saves 
me,  undoubtedly,  from  the  stigma  of  Mad  Poet.  It  is  enough  that  my 
prose  is  wild ! 

Yet  there  is  no  obligation  upon  me  to  bury  the  versified  (or 
diversified)  efforts  that  slip  from  off  my  pen’s  point  (a  Waterman’s 
Ideal,  if  you’re  curious  to  know)  when  friend  Doggerel  is  not  with  me. 
These  are  certainly  mine,  and  over  them  he  deems  he  has  no  rule,  since 
I  have  none  over  those  he  tells  with  other  scribblers.  And  this,  per¬ 
haps,  explains  what  I  am  about  to  do.  Here  I’ve  spent  more  than  a 
page  beating  about  the  bush,  wondering  how  to  prepare  you  for  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  will  be  your  reaction.  (I  am  not  seriously  worrying, 
however,  for  by  the  time  you  read  this  I  may  be  far,  far  hence,  on  the 
instigation  of  the  venerable  Dean— “you  flunked!”)  But  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  I  am  going  to  offer  for  your  unkind  approval,  a  little  bit 
of  nothing  at  all,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  my  dear  friend  Doggerel ! 
Did  you  expect  such  a  shock?  I’m  sorry  .  .  .  but  please  read  it,  for 
poor  Doggerel  must  be  honored— today  celebrates  an  anniversary  of 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Limerick  : 

DOGGEREL 

I  have  a  funny  little  scar  below  my  knee 

Where  a  dog  (with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful)  chewed  on  me. 

The  reason  he  did  it  is  quite  a  tale, 

For  it  all  came  about  from  a  pain  in  his  tail! 

A  tiny,  infinitesimal  flea 

Had  nipped  the  end  of  his  tail,  you  see 
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So  he,  quite  mad,  knew  not  what  to  do 

(And,  if  you  had  a  flea,  now  neither  would  you!) 

And  I,  rambling  ’round,  on  a  bright  holiday 
Was  foolish  enough  to  stray  in  his  way. 

And  now  I’ve  got  to  wondering  what 

Was  the  cause  of  the  cause  of  the  ire  of  that  mutt. 


If  the  dog  who  was  bitten  by  a  flea 
Thought  that  for  this  he  must  bite  me — 

Who  do  you  imagine  could  have  bitten  the  flea, 
Who  had  bitten  the  dog  who  had  bitten  me? 


There!  Now  that  we’ve  lived  through  it  (I  presume  that  you 
still  breathe)  it  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all,  was  it?  (Echo  answers: 
“Worse,  it  was.  Oh,  Worse.”)  You  think  me  crazy,  don’t  you?  That 
is  a  coincidence,  for  so  I  think  myself.  But  never  mind.  There  is 
coming  a  day  when  you,  too,  will  utter  words,  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  a 
hundred  times  more  wild  than  mine.  Oh,  I  can  see  you  arch  your  dis¬ 
dainful  eyebrows  with:  “How  does  he  get  that  way?”— but  wait  .  .  . 
When  some  fair  maiden  shall  set  your  romantic  heart  a-thumping,  you 
will  forget  all  words  of  sense.  How  do  I  know  ?  Doggerel  told  me  .  .  . 
told  me  that  no  wretch  in  love  needs  his  inspiration.  Ah,  yes !  When 
the  halycon  days  of  your  hallowed,  but  hectic,  honeymoon  overwhelm 
you,  then  you  will  remember  Doggerel  and  me.  And  we,  though  we 
may  have  been  taken  six  feet  under,  shall  say :  “Now,  who  ‘gets  that 
way’!  ” 

Verily,  yea,  verily  .  .  .  rhyme  and  romance  driveth  a  mild  man 
wild ! 


L’ENVOI 


Christmas  has  come  and  gone  again  .  .  .  Christmas,  with  its  weird 
neckties.  Well,  I  wore  each  of  mine  that  I  got  as  freakish  gifts  just 
once  .  .  .  and  then  burned  them.  Burned  them  only  in  a  dream  .  .  .  . 
Would  that  my  pesky  conscience  would  let  me  ruin  them  actually.  I 
am  thinking  seriously  of  spilling  soup  on  them 
What,  oh,  what  to  do  with  them? 


Magnificat 

It  is  not  Beauty’s  wonder-song 
That  holdeth  love  for  woods  in  Spring, 

Where  winged  trills  and  sighings  throng — 

But  Beauty’s  echoing. 

J.  F.  Tracy. 


The  World 

God’s  workbox, 

Whence  He  draws 

Tangled  skeins  of  man’s  existence, 

To  form  an  harmonious  whole — Life! 


William  J.  Koen. 


Inspiration 

Through  all  the  night  I  labored,  but  in  vain, 

The  stars  looked  down, 

Cold,  passionless,  mute; 

I  wandered  through  the  streets,  the  silent  town 
In  benediction  lay  beneath  the  skies. 

No  beauty  there  I  saw, 

Though  beauty  was  before  mine  eyes. 

But  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  in  busy  street, 

’Midst  clanging  horns  and  garish  daylight’s  glare, 

Amidst  the  trample  of  innumerable  feet, 

I  met  you  face  to  face. 

The  veil  was  lifted,  and  my  heart 

Saw  all  the  beauty  there  before  me  glowing, 

The  city  gleamed,  and  voices  took  new  sound, 

Words  came  to  fill  my  heart,  like  sweet  winds  blowing, 

It  was  beauty  in  your  dear  young  eyes  that  I  had  found. 

Tohn  C.  Kelly. 


5ea  Legend 

The  sea  is  calm,  and  through  the  cool  of  eventide 

There  steals  across  the  bay  the  Angelus,  a  silver  song, 

And  winged  from  the  sea  there  comes  fast  sailing 
The  gulls.,  white  souled,  on  reefed  pinions  strong. 

Toward  the  land  they  hasten,  mewing  with  a  plaintive  cry, 

Seeking  sweet  solace  in  the  quiet  haven  of  the  bay, 

Begging  a  prayer  of  silver  notes  before  the  echoes  cease, 

The  sun’s  last  gift  before  the  end  of  day. 

Silently  they  perch  upon  the  lonely  quay, 

And  preen  themselves  before  they  go  to  rest, 

And  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  cottages, 

Nestled  along  the  shore,  with  sunset  blest. 

Sailors  the  gulls,  lost  in  the  distant  past, 

Sailors  now  dead,  whose  restless  souls  must  roam 
Forever  o’er  the  troubled,  storm-tossed  waters, 

And  at  evening,  seek  the  calm  faced  bay,  their  only  home. 

And  when  the  black  clouds  lower  o’er  the  bay, 

And  spume  is  tossed,  and  great  waves  crash  and  roar 
Upon  the  beach,  the  white  gulls  through  the  night  come  winging 
And  mew  and  gibber  at  each  cottage  door. 

Warnings  they  scream  with  shrill  and  ghostly  wail 
To  the  black  night,  and  at  each  window-pane, 

A  little  candle  flame  will  flicker  through  the  dark, 

To  guide  the  way  to  home  and  love  again. 

Breaks  the  still  morn  and  quiet  is  the  bay, 

No  storm  its  tranquil  bosom  marks,  but  with  the  sun’s  bright  light, 

It  glints  and  glows,  a  jewel.  Then  far  from  out  the  sea 
There  swoops  a  gull,  its  wings  a  glowing  white: 

New  born  it  looks  and  new  born  is  its  cry, 

Blown  from  the  sea,  a  child  of  pain  and  woe, 

It  circles  once  about  the  tragic  town  with  plaintive  weeping, 

Then  joins  its  new  found  mates  beyond  the  bay,  where  sea-winds  blow. 

John  C.  Kelly. 


On  “Shredded  Prose” 

Verse, 

Without  a  rhyme, 

Nor  even 
The  shelter 
Of  a  rhythm 
To  cover  its 
Bare  bones. 

Verse, 

Only  a  thought 
Expressed 
In  many 
Lines — 

Short, 

Too, 

Too 
Short 
Lines ; 

A  thought 

Which  could  as  easily  be  expressed  in  one  line; 
But  ah! 

Not  so  well. 

Verse, 

Without  even  a  name 
To  protect  it; 

For  want  of 
A  title, 

Poets, 

And  others 
Call  it 
Vers  libre. 


William  J.  Koen. 


On  The  5ad  Fate  of  a  Precocious  Poet 

That  Lad! 

Thinks  in  verse,  writes  in  rhyme, 

Poet  seems  before  his  time 
By  petty  poets,  wildly  wise, 

Exalted,  panegyrized, 

Glorified  and  idolized. 

“A  masterpiece,  each  measure  he  tries !” 

— Yes - he’s  quite  a  youngster! 

That  Man ! 

Ponders  trifles,  pens  but  quip 
Of  feeling  has  but  minute  chip 
Nor  inspiration  to  enthral. 

Renownless,  stultified, 

Unnoticed  and  unmagnified. 

“Why,  he’s  not  a  poet  true  at  all!” 

— No - he’s  just  a  rhymster! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Fatalism  in  Eugene  O’Neill 

by 

Victor  J.  Newton 

EUGENE  O’NEILL  is  not  a  very  happy  man.  Few  geniuses  are 
—they  see  too  much ;  too  many  things  that  the  rest  of  us,  in 
self-protection,  purposely  blind  ourselves  to.  And  although 
Mr.  O’Neill,  while  he  still  tolerates  this  mortal  coil,  will  never  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  Pollyanna,  the  world  has  need  of  him— the  world  always  has 
need  of  its  gad-flies.  The  fact  that  Mr.  O’Neill  is  not  only  a  gad-fly 
but  even  a  desperate  and  somewhat  morose  gad-fly,  is  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  by  the  most  casual  reader  of  his  plays  (like  myself),  who  will 
probably  be  a  little  astonished  at  the  amount  and  degree  of  pessimism 
injected  into  those  plays.  Eugene  O’Neill  is  not  merely  glum.  He 
advances  a  pace  to  actual  fatalism,  it  seems  to  me.  For  his  puppets 
are  puppets,  indeed ;  the  playthings  of  the  cruel  winds  of  chance  and 
destiny,  they  struggle  for  a  brief  span  against  insurmountable  odds, 
drag  out  their  sordid  existences  beyond  help,  beyond  hope,  fail  and  die 
the  death.  The  spirit  of  the  pure  Greek  tragedy  is  by  no  means 
preserved  here.  Here,  the  characters  do  not  bring  about  their  own 
destruction  by  their  own  wilful  blunders.  They  are  preordained  to 
tragic  end  by  the  crushing  weight  of  something  superimposed  from 
without. 

Although  I  read  about  five  of  O’Neill’s  long  plays  and  even  more 
of  his  shorter  ones,  I  could  find  no  glimmer  of  hope — no  suspicion  that 
life  might  somewhere  be  well  worth  the  heavy  price  we  pay  for  it. 
Particularly  do  the  long  plays  reveal  O’Neill’s  philosophy— that  we  are 
helpless  though  somehow  glorious  slaves  of  chance,  circumstance  and 
a  terrible  destiny. 

Twice  has  O’Neill  dwelt  on  the  New  England  motive.  “Beyond 
the  Horizon,”  pictures  the  hopeless  plight  of  the  poetic  temperament 
forced  to  endure  the  restraints  and  intolerable  crudities  of  farm  life, 
until  the  poet’s  soul,  born  for  the  freedom  of  space,  itself  finally  suf¬ 
focates  in  the  awful  confines  of  a  narrow  farmhouse  cage.  O’Neill’s 
latest  play  to  involve  the  same  theme  is  one  better  known  because  of 
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its  recentness  :  “Desire  Under  the  Elms.”  The  scene  is  a  typical  Ver¬ 
mont  farm  where  men  seek  to  pry  a  precarious  living  from  an  almost 
barren  and  helpless  soil.  But  let  O’Neill’s  genius  describe  the  scene 
with  all  O’Neill’s  hopelessness: 

“The  house  is  in  good  condition  but  is  in  need  of  paint.  Its  walls  are  a  sickly 
grayish,  the  green  of  the  shutters  faded.  Two  enormous  elms  are  on  each  side  of 
the  house.  They  bend  their  trailing  branches  down  over  the  roof — they  appear  to 
protect  and  at  the  same  time  subdue;  there  is  a  sinister  maternity  in  their  aspect, 
a  crushing,  jealous  absorption.  When  the  wind  does  not  keep  them  astir,  they  de¬ 
velop  from  their  intimate  contact  with  man  in  the  house  an  appalling  humanness. 
They  brood  oppressively  over  the  house,  they  are  like  exhausted  women  resting  their 
sagging  breasts  and  hands  and  hair  on  its  roof,  and  when  it  rains  their  tears  trickle 
down  monotonously  and  rot  on  the  shingles.” 

It  is  in  this  crushing  environment  that  Eben  and  Abbie  conduct 
their  sordid  love  affair,  the  climax  of  their  sordid,  hopeless,  repressed 
lives.  It  is  here  that  Cabot,  himself,  fights  his  fight  with  the  stones 
and  the  soil  and  becomes  hard— hard  and  unyielding  as  the  stones 
themselves.  It  is  here  that  the  brothers,  Simeon  and  Peter,  lead  out 
their  brutish  animal  lives,  until  finally  they  rebel  and  start  out  for 
“Californi-a”— after,  one  fears,  having  been  ruined  so  that  they  are 
good  for  nothing  whatever  except  the  life  that  binds  them.  O’Neill 
gives  us,  in  all  its  stark  horror,  a  story  of  ruined  lives,  twisted  minds 
and  tired,  aching  bodies.  And  there  is  no  hope  expressed  for  them. 
The  load  they  bear  is  far  too  heavy.  It  will  break  them  as  it  has 
broken  others.  They  go  through  their  chores  as  fate  compels  them. 
Eben  is  doomed  by  his  surroundings  just  as  his  mother  was  doomed 
before  him.  The  fate  of  Eben’s  mother  is  told  simply  with  its  old, 
old  tragedy  by  Eben  when  asked  by  his  brothers  why  he  did  not  help 
his  mother  against  his  father  when  the  latter  was  killing  her,  as  Eben 
claims : 

“It  was  only  arter  she  died  I  come  to  think  on  it.  Me  cookin’ — doin’  her  work 
— that  made  me  know  her,  suffer  her  sufferin’ — she’d  come  back  to  help — come  back 
to  boil  potatoes — come  back  to  fry  bacon — come  back  to  bake  biscuits — come  back 
all  cramped  up — shake  the  fire  and  carry  ashes,  her  eyes  weepin’  and  bloody  same’s 
they  used  to  be.  She  still  comes  back — stands  by  the  stove  there  in  the  evenin’ — 
she  can’t  find  it  nateral  sleepin’  and  restin’  in  peace.  She  can’t  get  used  to  bein’  free 
even  in  her  grave.” 

All  this  Eben  is  inclined  to  blame  his  father,  Cabot,  for,  but  his 
brothers  express  the  real  theme  of  the  sordid  tale  when  they  admit, 
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grudgingly,  that  “it  ain’t  alone  him  drivin  us,  an’  drivin’  her,  but 
there’s  something  else  drivin’  him  to  drive  us.”  Cabot  is  as  much  a 
slave  as  the  rest  of  them. 

To  all  of  this  O’Neill  offers  no  solution  whatever.  Life  is  hard. 
When  we  are  caught  in  particularly  close  meshes,  we  simply  hang  on 
and  take  what’s  coming  to  us. 

Another  of  O’Neill’s  great  plays  to  arouse  controversy  is  the 
Provincetown  playhouse  product,  “All  God’s  Chillun  Got  Wings.” 
The  plot,  by  no  means  an  original  one,  demonstrates  O’Neill’s  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  in  that  no  solution  is  offered  for  the  problem 
presented.  Deserted  and  injured  by  her  white  friends,  Ella  Downey, 
white,  marries  Jim  Harris,  colored,  who  is  slavishly  devoted  to  her. 
The  natural  barriers  raised  by  race  prejudice  and  feeling  prove  insur¬ 
mountable  and  the  play  ends  with  Ella  insane  and  Jim  devoted  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  In  the  height 
of  their  struggle  Jim,  in  his  agony,  makes  a  remark  typical  of  the 
whole  play.  Ella,  who  has  been  sick  and  delirious,  and  who,  while  in 
this  condition,  has  made  an  attempt  on  Jim’s  life,  comes  to  her  senses 
and  asks  Jim  if  God  will  forgive  her. 

Jim:  “Maybe  He  can  forgive  what  you’ve  done  to  me ;  and  maybe 
He  can  forgive  what  I’ve  done  to  you ;  but  I  don’t  see  how  He’s  going 
to  forgive— Himself.”  Here  again,  we  find  O’Neill  admitting  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  situation.  Here  again  we  see  our  characters  paralyzed 
and  condemned  to  a  horrible  fate  by  reason  of  a  too  great  burden 
placed  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  play  “Welded”  comes  the  nearest  to  ending  up  satisfactorily 
of  any  I  read.  The  play  simply  points  out  a  conflict  of  personalities 
that  threatens  to  destroy  a  couple  of  human  beings  really  in  love  be¬ 
cause  neither  is  willing  to  be  dominated  by  the  other.  Eleanor  and 
Cape  part  in  an  attempt  to  be  free,  but  reunite  when  they  realize  that 
despite  the  hardships  they  suffer  together  they  love  each  other  and 
must  be  willing  to  suffer  for  that  love.  The  final  scene  ends  thus : 

“(He  moves  close  to  her  and  his  hands  reach  out  for  hers.  For  a  moment  as 
their  hands  touch  they  form  together  one  cross.  Then  their  arms  go  about  each 
other  and  their  lips  meet.)” 

To  O’Neill  all  life  is  another  Calvary. 
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O’Neill’s  supreme  tragedy,  his  deepest  cry  that  life  is  cruel  and 
relentless,  is  to  be  found  in  “The  Great  God  Brown.”  Here  all  the 
actors  wear  masks  to  hide  the  intense  suffering  life  forces  on  each. 
The  play  is  allegorical  and  demands  study  for  complete  understanding. 
The  cynicism  of  the  piece  may  be  best  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Cybel,  who  represents  Mother  Earth,  is  a  prostitute.  The  lesson  of 
the  piece  is  that  life  breaks  the  artist,  Dion,  because  it  is  too  practical ; 
because  it  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  his  dreams.  Life  also  kills  the  man- 
of-the-world,  the  Babbitt  of  the  piece,  the  great  god  Brown,  because 
at  length  he  sees  the  meaningless  part  he  is  playing  and  strives  to  go 
in  the  ways  of  the  artist,  Dion.  In  Margaret,  the  whole  tragedy  of 
love  is  portrayed— love  which  means,  ultimately,  torture. 

The  shorter  plays  of  O’Neill  reveal  a  similar  sordidness — reveal 
men  living  out  hopeless  lives  in  meaningless  ways.  “The  Hairy  Ape” 
shows  us  a  grim  picture  of  fiend-like  men,  toiling  in  the  belly  of  a  steel 
monster  of  the  deep— toiling  not  like  beasts,  but  as  something  far 
worse— as  awful  machines,  until  they  are  all  one  with  the  fire  and  the 
steam  and  the  steel.  A  fearful  fate,  indeed,  and  one  too  often  felt  in 
this  machine  age. 

All  of  the  plays  in  the  S.  S.  Glencairn  circle  prove  that  O’Neill 
holds  no  brief  for  life  on  the  roaring  deep.  Here  we  have  no  James 
B.  Connolly  and  his  romanticism  but  rather  a  stern  realism  pointing  a 
tragic  finger  at  tragic  humans  leading  their  pitiful  lives  as  nature 
dictates  they  shall.  In  two  of  his  other  Provincetown  plays  the  char¬ 
acters  go  mad:  “lie”  and  “Where  the  Cross  Meets.” 

All  in  all,  we  find  that  O’Neill  who  in  his  simplicity,  power  and 
directness  approaches  the  genius  of  Aeschylus,  also  has  something  of 
the  fatalism  of  that  old  Greek.  Man,  not  Prometheus,  is  bound,  and 
the  vultures  of  chance  and  destiny  are  tearing  out  his  organs  which  are 
constantly  re-created  as  long  as  Man’s  great  heart  beats.  A  fine  play¬ 
wright,  O’Neill.  We  wonder  what  he  would  accomplish  if  he  had  more 
balance. 


The  Niggardliness  of 
Lbenezer  Bullock 

by 

John  J.  Spencer 

THE  seventh  successive  year,  the  second  day  of  my  summer  leave, 
found  me  descending  from  the  train  at  the  obscure  way- 
station  which  the  railroad  had  long  since  ceased  to  maintain 
at  Seaville.  I  trudged  through  the  familiar  dust  of  Main  Street  to  the 
Seaville  House,  an  ugly  clapboarded  hostelry  kept  open  for  its  occa¬ 
sional  guests,  only  from  respect  for  family  tradition,  by  the  great- 
grandson  of  its  founder.  Seeing  that  everything  was  as  it  had  been 
when  I  had  last  seen  it,  eleven  months  before,  I  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  the  summer  vacationist  and  tourist  had  not  yet  found  this 
simple  spot.  Perhaps  I  am  selfish,  but  then,  I  cannot,  without  a 
shudder  of  disgust  and  apprehension,  picture  them  there.  Old  and 
flabby  gentlemen,  clad  in  short  pants  and  checkered  caps,  strolling  idly 
about  the  streets,  elderly  ladies,  rocking  and  gossiping  on  the  decrepit 
verandah  of  the  Seaville  House,  or  younger  folks,  dressed  in  what  is  so 
paradoxically  known  as  the  collegiate  fashion,  rushing  loudly  about, 
ridiculing  the  simple  inhabitants,  would  be  as  much  out  of  their  setting 
in  the  salty  ancience  of  Seaville  as  would  be  a  painting  by  Fra  Angelico 
in  a  saloon. 

Musing  thus,  I  reached  the  hotel,  and  there  was  warmly  greeted 
by  the  clerk,  who  remembered  my  previous  visits.  Leaving  my  lug¬ 
gage  to  be  brought  to  my  room,  I  went  out,  hoping  to  encounter  some 
of  my  village  friends.  I  went  first  to  the  old  ferry  dock,  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  hotel,  for  at  that  hour  (about  two  in  the  afternoon)  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  characters  of  Seaville  congregate  on  its 
sun-warmed  planking  almost  every  day  during  the  warmer  months. 

This  day,  however,  was  an  exception,  for  I  found  no  one  there 
save  Captain  Ephraim  Saltus,  with  whom  I  am,  perhaps,  more  inti¬ 
mate  than  with  any  other  in  the  village.  He  was  tilted  back  on  a 
cracker  box  (taken  from  Crane's  General  Store  with  a  surreptiousness 
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and  stealth  which  deceive  no  one  less  than  the  genial  proprietor), 
leaning  back  against  one  of  the  huge  piles  which  support  the  pier,  a 
round  bodied  man,  blue  of  eye,  with  cheeks  wrinkled  and  leathery  from 
constant  exposure  to  wind  and  weather. 

We  exchanged  greetings,  and  he  motioned  me  to  a  vacant  seat 
at  his  side.  A  short  time  passed  in  small  talk,  but  soon  silence  fell 
as  we  drowsed  in  the  warm  July  sun. 

The  glinting  blue  water  had  been  receding  foot  by  foot,  and  it 
was  not  until  it  had  nearly  reached  the  ebb  mark  that  I  was  roused 
from  my  sleepy  contemplation  of  the  harbor  by  Captain  Saltus’  voice. 

“Pinching  pennies  never  turned  one  into  a  double  eagle.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  captain?” 

For  answer  he  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  to  the  right  of  the  pier 
toward  a  spot  about  a  half  mile  distant  where  a  mud  bank  held  in 
gluey  embrace  the  skeleton  of  a  ship.  All  that  remained  of  what  had 
apparently  been  a  large  vessel  was  a  grotesque  group  of  ribs,  reaching 
nakedly  into  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  like  the  beseeching  arms  of 
drowning  men.  Their  upper  portions,  which  at  high  water  reached 
above  the  waves,  were  grayed  and  dried  by  the  elements  until  they 
resembled  the  weather-beaten  heaps  of  bones  which  one  sees  in  desert 
wastes,  while  the  lower  parts  were  green  with  that  slimy,  clinging 
growth  which  the  sea  smears  upon  timbers  which  lie  beneath  its  sur¬ 
face  for  any  length  of  time. 

“That,”  continued  the  captain,  when  I  turned  to  him  after  scru¬ 
tinizing  the  wreck,  “is  what  remains  of  the  finest  and  fastest  clipper 
that  ever  sailed  out  of  Seaville.  She  was  the  Mary  B.,  owned  by 
Ebenezer  Bullock  of  this  village,  the  trimmest  and  most  beautiful 
ship  I  have  seen  in  all  my  years  on  the  sea. 

“That  Ebenezer  Bullock  should  build  so  fine  a  ship,  and  at  so 
great  an  outlay  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  came  as  a  surprise  to  most,  for 
he  was  remarkably  tight-fisted  and  niggardly.  Many  thought  that 
he  would  give  up  his  project,  but  he  persisted,  and  at  last  the  Mary 
B.  was  completed.  The  whole  village  turned  out  for  the  launching, 
and  filled  Herrick’s  shipyard,  which  rang  to  the  hustle-bustle  peculiar 
to  such  affairs. 

“Now,  there  was  a  custom  attendant  on  the  launching  of  a  clipper 
ship  such  as  is  never  seen  at  the  launching  of  any  other  kind  of  craft 
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that  floats.  Just  before  the  wine  bottle  is  cracked  on  her  bows  and 
the  ship  is  allowed  to  slide  down  the  ways,  it  was  deemed  customary 
and  even  necessary,  that  the  owner  place  in  the  socket  in  which  the 
main-mast  is  stepped  papers  having  to  do  with  her  ownership,  her 
builder,  the  date  of  her  launching  and  her  first  commander.  In 
addition  to  these  papers,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  small,  steel  box,  the 
owner  always,  as  a  good  luck  charm,  placed  therein  a  gold  coin, 
usually  a  double  eagle. 

“Thus  it  was,  that  on  the  day  of  the  launching  Ebenezer  Bullock 
placed  certain  papers  in  the  socket  of  the  main-mast  of  the  Mary  B., 
and  then,  standing  erect  for  a  moment,  reached  into  his  pocket,  and 
extracted  from  it  a  coin  which  gleamed  redly  in  his  hand  for  a  moment 
before  he  tossed  it  on  top  of  the  papers.  Then  his  only  child,  his 
daughter  Mary,  for  whom  the  ship  was  named,  breaking  the  wine 
bottle  on  the  sharp  prow  of  the  ship,  cried  in  her  clear  voice,  T  chris¬ 
ten  thee,  the  Mary  B.’  the  signal  was  given,  the  great  ship  quivered 
a  moment,  and  then  slid  easily  down  the  runway  to  strike  the  waters 
at  its  foot. 

“The  Mary  B.  was  an  unlucky  ship  from  the  first.  She  was  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  out  within  a  few  days  after  launching,  and  was  sent 
up  to  Boston  under  George  Bayliss,  a  friend  of  my  father,  and  a  man 
of  long  experience  with  sailing  vessels.  She  cleared  from  Boston  in 
May  of  18— with  a  cargo  of  manufactured  goods  for  Frisco,  but  before 
she  got  out  of  the  harbor  she  ran  into  a  lighter  in  a  heavy  fog,  and 
was  forced  to  put  back  for  repairs.  A  week  was  wasted  repairing 
her,  while  old  Bullock  fumed  and  worried  on  account  of  the  time  limit 
for  delivery  set  forth  in  the  contract  with  the  manufacturer.  But  the 
Mary  B.  made  a  record  run,  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
Ebenezer  Bullock  was  almost  genial  for  a  time.  This  rare  good 
nature  did  not  last  long,  for  within  a  week  after  her  return  from  the 
coast,  the  ship  was  involved  in  another  slight,  but  expensive  accident 
of  the  sort  which  was  to  gall  her  owner  at  short  intervals  throughout 
the  next  four  years. 

“At  the  end  of  this  time,  she  was  brought  into  the  harbor  here 
for  overhauling.  She  was  then  under  the  command  of  Jabez  Winter, 
a  state-of-Mainer,  the  fourth  man  to  handle  her  since  the  resignation 
of  Captain  Bayliss,  and  already  he  was  grumbling  about  “jinx”  ships 
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and  cantankerous  owners.  She  was  moored  at  this  very  pier  on  which 
we  are  sitting,  for  it  was  late  afternoon  when  she  reached  the  harbor 
and  nearly  a  day  would  be  required  to  warp  her  into  Herrick’s  ship¬ 
yard.  Her  officers  and  most  of  her  crew  came  ashore  and  we  talked 
with  them  at  the  tavern.  They  were  convinced  that  the  ship  was  an 
unlucky  one,  and  most  of  them  announced  the  intention  of  leaving 
her  as  soon  as  possible. 

“While  the  talk  went  on  an  unexpected  squall  was  coming  in 
from  the  open  sea,  and  it  struck  the  village  with  tremendous  force. 
The  wind  shrieked  about  the  roof  trees,  shutters  banged,  and  over  here 
we  could  detect  the  regular  thump  that  told  that  the  Mary  B.  was 
being  hurled  against  the  pier. 

“As  we  listened,  there  came  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
It  was  the  hawser  of  the  Mary  B.  cracking.  She  started  to  drift,  help¬ 
less  in  the  arms  of  the  sea.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  check  her,  so  that 
those  left  aboard  her  merely  hung  on  against  the  gale,  and  awaited  the 
crash  which  they  knew  was  unavoidable.  Some  trick  of  the  storm 
carried  her  past  the  reef,  and  hurled  her  into  the  mud  beyond. 

“Bullock  had  arrived,  and  was  still  weeping  and  groaning  when 
dawn  disclosed  the  position  of  his  ship.  He  was  speechless  with  joy, 
and  immediately  began  to  organize  salvage  operations.  By  noon  the 
sea  had  calmed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  men  to  be  taken  off,  and  to 
permit  lines  to  be  attached  to  the  unlucky  ship.  But,  although  every 
one  in  the  village  was  there  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  lines  and  to  haul  at 
the  oars  in  the  flotilla  of  row  boats  to  which  the  lines  were  attached, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  move  her  from  the  embrace  of  the  mud. 
The  efforts  were  continued  for  over  two  months,  Bullock  importing 
salvagers  from  Boston,  but  it  was  finally  necessary  to  abandon  all  ef¬ 
forts  because  of  the  approach  of  winter. 

“Ebenezer  Bullock  died  that  Winter,  leaving  but  a  slender  pittance 
to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

“When  Spring  returned,  the  salvagers  again  looked  the  vessel  over, 
but  they  found  that  the  buffeting  of  the  waves  throughout  the  Winter 
had  so  weakened  her  that  she  would  never  be  of  value  afloat  in  the 
future,  and,  therefore,  it  was  considered  best  to  dismantle  her. 

“The  salvagers  decided  to  first  unstep  the  main-mast  so  that  the 
papers  and  records  beneath  might  be  given  to  Ebenezer  Bullock’s 
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widow  and  child.  They  found  them  in  good  condition  in  the  little 
black  steel  box,  and  with  them,  badly  corroded  by  the  dampness,  a 
copper  penny. 


Breath  of  Carltonville 

by 

William  J.  Koen 

i. 

THE  PARTING 

OOD-BYE,  Alice.” 
f  -w  “Good-bye,  Nick.” 

“Don’t  forget  to  write,  Alice.” 

“I  won’t  ....  Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Nick  watched  the  train  until  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  mounting  his 
trusty  bicycle,  he  turned  and  rode  home.  It  would  not  seem  like  home 
to  Nick  any  more  now  that  Alice  was  gone,  but  since  it  was  for  her 
welfare  and  wishes,  he  decided  to  do  his  best  to  endure  her  absence.  .  .  . 

Nick  and  Alice  were  brother  and  sister,  but  they  had  such  a  deep 
affection  for  each  other  that  they  acted  more  like  friends  than  near 
relations.  Nick’s  parents  were  dead,  so  he  looked  after  his  younger 
sister,  Alice,  who  was  also  an  orphan. 

In  a  story,  Nick  would  probably  support  both  himself  and  Alice, 
together  with  a  few  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  while  Alice  would 
do  the  housework  for  the  family,  and  pick  up  a  few  pennies  by  taking 
in  floors,  and  going  out  to  sew— that  is,  by  taking  out  sewing  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  floors.  (Pardon  us,  what  we  meant  was— oh,  finish  it  your¬ 
self  . .  .  .)  As  it  was  in  reality,  Alice  had  ambitions.  She  did  not  wish 
to  stay  in  Carltonville  all  her  life.  Nay,  rather,  she  wanted  to  go 
places  and  do  things.  Of  course,  she  did  the  housework,  but  she  sang 
while  stirring  the  pudding— when  she  made  pudding;  she  pretended 
the  dishes  she  washed  and  dried  were  tambourines  and  cymbals;  she 
did  pretty  little  dance  steps — usually  her  own  inventions— as  she  swept 
the  floor.  Alice  always  wished  to  be  a  musical  comedy  actress.  Al¬ 
though  she  had  never  seen  a  real  musical  comedy,  she  had  read  about 
them  in  the  paper,  the  Carltonville  Bi-Weekly  Sun.  And  once,  when 
a  travelling  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  company  came  to  Collinsville,  Alice 
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attended  both  performances.  Collinsville  was,  it  might  be  well  to  state 
here,— not  that  anyone  cares— the  neighboring  town  to  Carltonville, 
and  it  boasted— why,  is  a  mystery— an  Opera  House,  as  well  as  a  Post 
Office  and  General  Store,  all,  of  course,  in  the  same  building.  .  .  . 

Nick  worked  steadily,  and  saved  small  sums  weekly,  to  aid  Alice 
achieve  her  ambition.  Finally,  after  years  of  saving,  they  discovered 
that  there  was  enough  money  put  away,  not  only  to  send  Alice  to  New 
York,  but  even  to  pay  for  a  Correspondence  Course  in  Dancing,  and 
to  buy  the  makings  for  a  new  dress  for  Alice  to  wear  to  the  “big 
city.”  .  .  . 

Everything  was  arranged.  Alice’s  fare  to  New  York  was  paid,  her 
correspondence  course  tucked  under  her  arm,  and  enough  money 
tucked  into  her  handbag  to  support  her  for  a  whole  month  in  the  city, 
“In  case  I  should  be  slow  in  finding  the  right  sort  of  work,”  as  Alice 
asserted. 

As  soon  as  Alice  would  have  made  enough  money  to  take  her 
brother  to  the  huge  metropolis,  they  would  make  that  city  their  per¬ 
manent  residence.  .  .  . 

And  now  Alice  was  gone ! 

It  hardly  seemed  possible  to  Nick,  who  had  known  her  all  her  life. 
Yet  he  rejoiced  that  she  was  not  gone  from  him  forever  and  ever, 
but  if  all  went  well  he  would  soon  be  with  her  in  New  York.  When 
he  drove  her  to  the  station  on  his  bicycle  that  morning,  she  was  very 
happy,  and  confident  that  he  would  soon  be  with  her.  Alas,  if  he  but 
knew  in  what  circumstances  they  would  meet  again— but  he  did 
not.  .  .  . 

Reaching  home,  Nick  tenderly  put  away  his  bicycle,  “The  Spirit  of 
Carltonville.”  On  entering  the  house,  it  suddenly  seemed  deserted  and 
empty.  The  emptiness  surged  around  him,  and  seemed  to  stifle  him 
with  its  stillness.  Not  a  sound,  except  that  of  his  own  breathing. 
Here  Nick  realized  fully  for  the  first  time  the  vacuum  Alice’s  absence 
acquired  ....  Not  to  greet  him  again  as  he  pedalled  home  from  work ; 
not  to  sit  by  the  fireside  at  night  darning  his  socks,  as  he  nodded  be¬ 
hind  the  Sun;  nor  to  read  him  passages  from  Alcestis  or  odes  by 
Horace,  or  some  play  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the  red  checkered 
table  cloth.  (Do  not  mistake  me,  the  lamplight  did  not  write  the 
plays.) 
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The  thoughts  that  crowded  themselves  into  Nick’s  mind  were 
enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  even  a  husband,  and  Nick— why, 
he  sat  at  the  dining  room  table,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  out¬ 
stretched  arms.  How  lonely  everything  was !  The  stillness  oppressed 
him.  If  he  had  some  pet  he  might  talk  to,  he  would  feel  less  lonely. 
But  he  did  not  have  even  a  dog.  He  had  not  needed  any  while  he  had 
Alice’s  attendance.  A  minute  later  he  was  awakened  from  his  reverie 
by  a  slight  gnawing. 

He  paused.  Yes,  there  it  was!  There  was  no  denying  the  fact. 
How  long  it  had  been  going  on,  Nick  had  no  idea.  He  went  out  to 
the  pantry  and  opened  a  door  in  a  large  chest.  From  the  chest  he  re¬ 
moved,  among  other  things,  a  bit  of  raw  meat.  That  gnawing  must  be 
stopped,  thought  Nick.  (He  pronounced  the  g  in  gnawing.) 

Nick  found  a  frying  pan  in  the  pantry.  They  are  called  “spiders” 
in  Carltonville.  Frying  pans,  I  mean.  When  the  meat  was  done,  he 
absent-mindedly  ate  it. 

Suddenly,  the  gnawing  ceased.  Nick  had  dined. 

II. 

DISILLUSION. 

By  the  time  Nick  was  washing  the  dishes,  Alice  was  speeding 
across  the  continent,  already  promoted  from  Chapter  One  to  Chapter 
Two  of  Dancing  School.  The  time  with  her  passed  quickly,  learning 
Dancing  in  Ten  Lessons. 

A  short  time  before  arriving  in  Manhattan,  Alice  arrived  at  the 
Tenth  Lesson,  completed  it,  and  therefore  became  a  full-fledged  sweet 
girl  graduate  of  the  Ipso  Facto  School  of  Terpsichore. 

Once  in  New  York,  after  securing  inexpensive  lodgings,  Alice  at 
once  went  to  various  theatres  in  search  of  a  role.  For,  indeed,  without 
a  role,  Alice  would  go  hungry.  Always  the  question  was  fired  at  her : 
“Any  experience?”  To  which  Alice  truthfully  replied,  “No,  but  I’m 
a  graduate  of  the  Ipso  Facto  Schoo— ” 

“Say,  kid,  whatcha  tryin’  to  give  us?  We  want  some  one  with 
experience.  You  know,  some  one  who’s  been  on  the  boards  before.” 

It  was  always  the  same.  Hard-boiled  managers  .  .  .  the  same 
questions  ....  Disappointed  and  weary,  Alice  always  dragged  her 
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tired,  blistered  feet  up  to  the  “third  floor  rear,”  each  night  a  little 
more  despondent  than  before. 

The  small  sum  of  money  she  had  was  slowly  seeming  smaller 
gradually  oozing  away,  and  soon  a  decided  diminution  was  distinctly 

to  be  seen.  Soon  there  would  be  no  more.  .  .  .  And  then .  Alice 

put  thoughts  of  such  a  condition  from  her  mind.  Always  she  said  to 
herself,  “Wait  until  tomorrow.”  Tomorrow,  that  futile  fable— always 
coming,  never  here.  .  .  . 

In  her  letters  to  Nick,  she  attempted  to  write  as  cheerfully  as 
possible.  Somehow,  the  things  she  managed  to  write  did  not  seem  as 
cheerful  as  Alice  thought  they  were.  Nick  could  read  between  the 
lines.  There  he  saw,  as  though  imprisoned  between  the  lines  of  script, 
a  little  of  his  sister’s  unhappiness,  and  he  grieved. 

“If  I  had  enough  money  to  bring  her  back,”  he  thought,  “I’d  send 
for  her  at  once.  She  sounds  almost  despondent  in  this  letter.”  He 
reread  it  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time.  There  was  really  no  need  for 
him  to  look  at  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  because  he  knew  it 
by  heart.  And  if  he  did  not,  the  tears— masculine  and  virile  tears — 
which  welled  up  in  his  eyes  would  have  made  the  letter  illegible.  The 
brief  message  was  written  in  pencil  on  a  cheap  grade  of  stationery. 


Dear  Nick: 


As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find  employment;  meaning,  of  course,  some  one 
who  appreciates  my  talent,  but  I  surely  expect  to  find  something  tomorrow.  I’ve 
met  a  girl  who  lives  across  the  hallway  from  me,  and  we  are  good  friends.  She  is  a 
model  for  an  artist,  and  some  day  she  says  that  she  will  bring  me  to  the  studio 
where  she  works.  Her  name  is  Muriel,  and  she’s  awfully  nice.  Don’t  forget  to 
write.  I  must  close  now,  as  I  am  awfully  tired.  Hoping  you  are  the  same, 

I  remain, 


Your  lo-ving  sister, 

Alice. 

P.S. — Muriel  is  teaching  me  some  of  the  city  ways,  especially  the  funny  language 
some  of  the  people  use.  There  is  some  woman  they’re  talking  about  all  the  time — 
Ann  Howe.  Good-bye! 


III. 

REFUSAL 

“Poor  little  kid,”  ruminated  Nick,  rereading  the  letter.  “I  hope 
she  gets  some  sort  of  a  job  soon.  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  write  and 
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tell  her  to  keep  away  from  those  artists’  studios.  She  might  get  some 
fancy  notions  and  highfalutin  ideas.  .  .  . 

But  it  would  have  done  no  good  for  Nick  to  write,  as  Alice  was 
already  at  the  studio,  admiring  the  divers  canvasses  placed  with  a 
studied  carelessness  around  the  studio. 

Muriel,  a  thin,  dark-eyed  beauty  of  the  Spanish  senorita  type,  a 
vivid  contrast  to  Alice  with  her  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  introduced 
the  latter  to  Mr.  Chatel,  the  artist  for  whom  Muriel  posed. 

The  artist  proved  to  be  vastly  different  from  Alice’s  concept  of 
a  real  artist.  He  was  not,  as  she  had  always  imagined  an  artist  should 
be,  a  tall,  thin  man  with  dreamy  eyes  and  the  slightest  intimation  of 
what  would  probably  be  a  ginger-colored  moustache,  if  allowed  to 
flourish.  Instead,  Mr.  Chatel  was  rather  short  and  dark,  clean-shaven, 
and  with  laughing  eyes  and  a  jolly  mouth. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Alice,  he  wished  that  he  might  paint  her 
portrait,  since  she  was  a  decidedly  and  distinctly  different  type  from 
his  models.  A  simple  country  lass  with  long  lashes  and  a  natural  com¬ 
plexion.  “Just  a  little  breath  of  Carltonville  air  transported  into  the 
grimy  atmosphere  of  a  big  city,”  thought  the  artist.  .  .  . 

As  Alice  had  no  work,  she  remained  a  while  at  the  studio  that 
afternoon,  watching  Muriel  pose  for  a  portrait.  Though  she  did  not 
know  it,  Chatel  took  frequent  glances  at  her  beautiful  profile,  and 
determined  to  have  her  pose  for  him.  Later,  when  tea  was  served  (a 
thing  artists  do  only  in  books),  Alice  became  a  little  less  shy  of  artists, 
and  one  artist  in  particular.  In  fact,  she  soon  came  to  call  him  Lester, 
for  two  reasons :  he  had  so  requested  it,  and  that  was  his  name. 

“I  thought  that  afternoon  tea  was  served  in  artists’  studios  only 
in  books,”  she  commented. 

Lester  laughed  a  little  laugh,  that  made  Alice  feel  as  much  at 
home  as  though  she  were  sitting  with  Nick  on  the  back  stoop  in  Carl¬ 
tonville.  “You’re  right,  that  is  usually  the  only  place  where  we  artists 
have  afternoon  tea,”  Lester  was  saying.  (What  did  1  say,  two  para¬ 
graphs  up?)  “But  I  served  this  merely  for  your  benefit.  I  didn’t  wish 
to  disappoint  you  by  letting  you  see  what  studios  are  really  like— un¬ 
romantic  work  shops  that  are  sometimes  dusty  and  gloomy— and  not 
the  studios  you  read  about,  large,  spacious,  sunny  backgrounds  for 
romantic  love  stories.  Then,  too,  you  are  a  visitor  from  the  country, 
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and  one  must  be  courteous  to  visitors.  But  it  seems  odd  to  me  that 
you  had  no  false  illusions  concerning  artists’  studios  to  dispel.” 

“Why,  that’s  easy  enough  to  explain.  You  see,  I  had  never  read 
any  books  in  which  studios  figured  prominently,  so  my  ideas  of  them 
are— or  were— vague,  to  say  the  least.  Naturally,  I  took  everything 
in  this  studio  as  being  the  regular  thing,  except  the  tea.  But  you  .  .  .” 
She  hesitated. 

“You  mean  you  thought  an  artist  should  look  different  from  what 
I  do.  Isn’t  that  it?” 

Alice  blushed.  “Ah,”  thought  Lester,  though  he  did  not  think  it 
aloud,  “she  really  is  an  old-fashioned  country  maid,  since  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  almost  obsolete  art  of  blushing.”  Aloud  he  added :  “You’d 
be  surprised  if  you  could  see  some  of  the  artists  in  this  district.  Why, 
just  across  the  way  is  a  bald-headed  man  of  forty-five,  fat,  and— no, 
he’s  not  foolish;  he’s  a  wonderful  artist,  though.  You  should  see  some 
of  his  pictures,  svelte  young  things,  with  luxuriant  hair.  So  the  public 
thinks  the  painter  fashions  the  work  after  his  own  appearance,  and 
imagines  the  fellow  as  being  young,  with  untrimmed  hair.  But  I  fear 
I  am  boring  you.” 

“Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  But  really,  I  am  taking  up  the  time 
you  need  for  work.  And  besides,  I  have  an  appointment  at  the 
theatre.” 

In  the  city  but  a  few  weeks,  Alice  had,  however,  learned  the  art 
of  euphemism.  Had  the  poor  girl  but  said,  as  she  certainly  would  have 
a  few  weeks  back,  “I  must  go  to  the  theatres  to  find  work,”  her 
troubles  would  have  ended  then  and  there,  and  how! 

Anyway,  Muriel  told  Lester  of  Alice’s  plight  when  the  latter  had 
left.  !J  .  Ij 

“I’d  like  to  have  her  pose  for  me,  if  she’d  only  do  it,”  said  the 
artist.  “Won’t  you  please  ask  her  opinion  of  posing  for  me?” 

Muriel  put  the  question  to  Alice  that  very  night,  explaining  the 
duties  of  a  model,  and  telling  her  of  the  great  physical  strain,  since  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  a  certain  pose  for  a  number  of  hours,  with  only 
too  seldom  and  too  short  rest  periods. 

Alice,  seeking  only  the  field  of  musical  comedy,  said  that  she 
would  not  accept  such  a  mode  of  living  unless  necessity  forced  her. 
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A  day  or  so  later,  Lester  asked  Alice  if  she  would  pose  for  him, 
but  the  girl  replied,  “That’s  not  a  job,  it’s  a  position.” 

Lester  seemed  disappointed,  but  he  did  not  press  the  girl,  telling 
her  the  position  was  always  open  for  her. 

IV. 

ALICE  AILS 

The  next  morning,  Alice  did  not  arise  before  Muriel  left  for  the 
studio.  When  the  latter  returned  at  noon,  Alice  was  still  abed.  In¬ 
quiry  showed  she  was  not  feeling  well. 

Into  Muriel’s  head  popped  the  thought,  since  she  knew  the  odd 
temperament  of  artists  and  poets,  that  Alice  had  been  poisoned.  Call¬ 
ing  the  doctor,  she  found  that  neither  poisoned  pens  nor  tainted  tea 
had  been  the  cause,  but  that  the  change  of  climate  had  injured  and 
affected  Alice’s  constitution. 

The  comparatively  foul  air  of  New  York  was  too  great  a  change 
for  the  frail  lungs  of  the  country  lass,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
pure  atmosphere  all  her  life.  “She  must  return  to  California  at  once, 
or  she  cannot  recover  her  strength,”  was  the  doctor’s  decree  to  Muriel, 
who  followed  him  into  the  narrow  hall.  Muriel  had  no  money  herself, 
because  she  was  supporting  an  aged  mother  and  putting  her  younger 
brother  through  college  (very  helpful  characters  to  an  author) ;  and 
Alice’s  funds  did  not  permit  of  a  return  trip  to  Carltonville  (the  near¬ 
est  station  was  at  Collinsville). 

Not  wishing  to  alarm  Alice,  she  said  that  the  doctor’s  diagnosis 
was  a  slight  touch  of  troglodytic  mnemonics  of  the  intercostine 
basilisk,  and  that  Alice  would  be  up  in  a  few  days.  “In  other  words,” 
she  explained,  “you  have  nugatory  tonsilitis” 

“But  my  throat  isn’t  sore,”  objected  Alice.  “And  my  tonsils  were 
taken  out  years  ago.” 

uNugatory  tonsilitis  is  tonsilitis  of  the  stomach,”  murmured  Mu¬ 
riel,  trying  to  console  Alice. 

However,  she  sent  Nick  a  telegram,  with  instructions  to  forward 
Alice’s  fare  to  California.  The  answer  came  collect:  “Lack  funds  but 
w,e  will  come  out  over  road.” 

Muriel  telegraphed  back:  “Who  the  heck  is  we?” 

“Me  and  my  shadow  the  Spirit  of  Carltonville,”  left  Muriel  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  .  .  . 
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V. 

REUNITED. 

On  receipt  of  Muriel’s  telegram,  Nick  made  hasty  preparations  to 
go  to  New  York  for  Alice.  Wrapping  three  frankfurter  sandwiches 
and  a  jar  of  milk,  he  secured  them  to  his  “shadow”— by  no  means  a 
silent  shadow — “The  Spirit  of  Carltonville,”  the  tires  of  which  he  first 
pumped  thoroughly.  Locking  the  door,  he  carefully  placed  the  key 
under  the  mat,  left  a  note  to  discontinue  the  milk,  and  set  out  for  New 
York. 

Heedless  of  the  glances  from  eighty  eyes  as  he  rode  through  Carl¬ 
tonville  and  Collinsville — the  whole  hamlet  turned  out  to  see  him  off 
—he  pedalled  steadily  onward. 

He  soon  left  the  dusty  gravel  roads  of  Lynnburgh  and  Maiden- 
dale  for  the  asphalt  and  macadam  of  the  larger  cities.  Over  the  high¬ 
ways  he  flew,  yet  to  his  mind,  the  pace  was  all  too  slow.  He  rode  all 
day  and  most  of  the  night.  For  three  days  he  raced,  aided  at  times  by 
friendly  tourists,  who  kindly  proffered  rides  in  their  flivvers.  Once 
or  twice,  he  got  a  ride  in  a  real  automobile.  .  .  . 

In  less  than  a  week,  he  arrived  in  New  York.  He  consulted  the 
paper  on  which  was  Alice’s  address.  “Corner  of  Bridge  and  Whist 
Streets,”  he  muttered,  and  proceeded  along  the  street.  Stopping  not 
to  look  up  at  the  tall  buildings,  he  straightway  drove  to  his  sister’s 
lodging.  .  .  . 

Alice’s  eyes  lit  at  the  sight  of  him,  standing  in  the  doorway  alone 
—the  other  part  of  “We”  had  been  left  outside  at  the  curbing— and  a 
faint  ephemeral  tinge  of  color  swept  across  her  pallid  cheek,  like 
well,  why  should  I  add  another  simile  to  the  list  of  those  already 
written  by  other  authors  like  myself  and  wittier  authors? 

Out  in  the  hall  the  doctor  was  speaking  to  Nick  a  short  time  after 
Nick  arrived.  Muriel  stood  close  by.  “My  boy,  fear  for  the  worst,’ 
announced  the  doctor,  “there  is  but  one  chance  of  hope.” 

Eagerly  Nick  caught  at  the  proffered  straw.  “And  that,  doctor? 

“Unless  she  is  able  to  breathe  the  air  of  her  native  state,  she  will 
breathe  that  of  no  other.” 

Nick’s  face  brightened.  “I  shall  take  her  back  with  me  at  once,’ 
he  triumphantly  said. 

“In  what,  the  train?” 
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“No,  doctor,  we  are  here,  my  trusty  friend  and  bicycle.’’ 

“Where  is  your  friend,  then?  Did  he  come  in,  or  is  he  out  holding 
your  bicycle?” 

“Sir,  my  friend  is  my  bicycle.” 

“But,  my  dear  fellow,”  the  doctor  explained,  “don’t  you  see  that 
your  sister  cannot  go  on  a  bicycle,  or  on  a  train  either.  She  is  too  ill 
for  that.  The  only  method  to  take  her  back  would  be  an  airplane.” 

Nick’s  face  fell. 

Then  with  a  low  cry  of  joy,  he  dashed  along  the  hall  and  down 
the  stairs. 

Muriel  and  the  doctor  stared  after  him.  The  physician  shook 
his  head  sadly.  “Too  bad,  his  sorrow  has  knocked  the  fellow  crazy, 
I  guess.” 

“He  certainly  looks  balmy  in  the  brain  to  me,”  Muriel  assented. 
“Just  plain  daffy,  it  seems.  Maybe  he’ll  recover,  though.” 

Nick  came  up  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
supporting  his  precious  “Spirit  of  Carltonville.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  thing?”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“We  shall  save  my  sister— a  thing  you  couldn’t  do,”  came  the 
haughty  rejoinder.  The  doctor  again  shook  his  head,  with  a  “So-sad- 
he’s-batty-for-fair”  look.  Before  he  could  stop  Nick,  the  latter 
wheeled  his  precious  bicycle  into  the  sick-room  to  show  his  sick  sister. 

“Alice,  darling,  ‘We’  are  going  to  save  you,”  Nick  whispered.  .  .  . 

L’ENVOI. 

What  happened  in  the  next  few  minutes  took  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  yet  it  saved  Alice’s  life,  and  spelled  happiness  for  more 
than  one,  as  it  should,  so  near  the  end  of  a  tale  like  this. 

Oh,  that  this  were  a  romance !  Then  would  Nick  and  Muriel  be 
paired  off,  and  Alice  would  be  an  artist’s  wife ;  all  four  living  in  peace 
and  harmony  in  a  double  house  in  Carltonville.  (Of  course,  the  double 
house  would  be  made  to  order,  as  there  are  no  such  things  in  Carlton¬ 
ville  yet.  But  that  would  be  another  story.  .  .  .) 

Alice  and  Nick  are  now  back  in  California,  and  Muriel  is  with 
them.  The  artist  is  coming  out  to  pay  a  visit  soon,  and  maybe  he 
will  paint  Alic’s  portrait,  and  then.  ...  We  may  write  our  romance 
yet! 
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And  all  because  of  Nick’s  keen  intellect,  which  had  not  gone  to 
the  proverbial  bow-wows  in  spite  of  the  doctor’s  opinion.  .  .  . 

Into  the  presence  of  Alice  he  brought  the  bicycle  on  that  fatal  day. 
“Behold,”  said  he,  “our  faithful  friend  who  will  save  your  life.” 

The  doctor  and  Muriel,  who  had  followed  Nick  into  the  room, 
exchanged  glances.  A  tear  found  its  way  down  Muriel’s  cheek,  and 
somewhat  marred  her  complexion.  The  doctor  violently  blew  his  nose. 
To  see  a  young  man’s  brain  turned  is  a  sad  sight  even  for  a  doctor. 

However,  Nick  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  brought  his  faithful 
bicycle  to  the  bedside,  and  began  to  remove  the  valve  cap  from  the 
tire.  .  .  . 

His  sister  sat  up  in  bed,  stronger  after  the  first  breath  of  Carlton- 
ville  air.  She  thought  of  home,  sunshine,  the  back  stoop.  All  thoughts 
of  a  career  were  forgotten.  Her  life  was  saved  by  the  air  of  Sunny 
Carltonville,  brought  in  Nick’s  tires. 
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WE  are  more  conscious  of  kinship  when  we  look  at  the 
Holy  Cross  Purple,  the  Boston  College  Stylus  and  the 
Trinity  College  Record.  These  three  are  undoubtedly  our 
cousins,  for  if  we  are  able  to  choose  our  ancestors,  who  shall  deny  us 
the  privilege  of  choosing  our  own  kith  and  kin  in  our  own  day  and 
generation?”  To  be  called  a  friend  thus  publicly  is  to  give  gratifica¬ 
tion,  but  to  be  chosen  as  kith  and  kin— a  cousin— is  infinitely  better. 
It  almost  gives  one  the  proprietary  rights  of  a  brother.  The  lines  are 
taken  from  the  Editor’s  “Pedigree  and  Promise”  in  The  Ethos  of 
Emmanuel  College— the  very  first  issue  of  which  has  just  come  to  our 
desk.  It  is  our  pleasure  then  to  celebrate  the  christening  and  extend 
our  congratulations  to  the  College  in  the  Fenway.  We  here  at  the 
Heights  have  many  things  in  common  with  Emmanuel  and  we  wish  to 
assure  The  Ethos  that  the  adoption  as  cousin  will  be  a  mutual  process. 
Ad  mult  os  annos,  then!  Of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  we  have 
little  to  say  except  praise.  There  seems  an  excess  of  travelogues,  how¬ 
ever— as  if  all  the  Emmanuelites  had  gone  abroad  in  a  body  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Would  it  be  possible  to  simplify  the  cover  design?  The 
repetition  of  the  shields  is  entirely  unnecessary,  for  instance,  the 
seven-fold  reproduction  of  the  College  tower.  The  seals  should  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  edging  of  Grecian  pillars.  Being  cognizant 
of  a  few  of  the  major  difficulties  confronting  the  editors  of  The  Ethos, 
we  are  glad  to  give  them  their  proper  meed  of  praise. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  college  magazines  by  “editresses,” 
let  us  express  our  appreciation  of  The  Smith  College  Monthly,  which 
comes  in  a  new  pale  blue  garb.  A  large  edition  gives  room  for  more 
variety  of  subjects.  “The  Philosopher”  is  a  very  fine  sketch,  appropri¬ 
ately  sentimental  and  very  human.  One  would  gather  that  the 
Professor  was  very  similar  to  the  revered  occupant  of  Hollis  IS  at 
Harvard.  The  same  writer,  Elizabeth  Bacon,  turns  to  “The  Fairy 
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Stories  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Ireland”  and  with  a  discriminating 
touch  aligns  the  tiny  folk  of  Make  Believe.  She  quotes  understand- 
ingly :  “The  music  of  what  happens,”  said  Fionn,  “is  the  finest  music 
in  the  world.” 

Picking  up  now  the  Minnesota  Quarterly,  a  subtitle  declares  it¬ 
self  frankly— “A  Literary  Magazine.”  Better  still,  the  statement  is 
proved.  Our  only  regret  is  that  it  is  not  a  monthly.  Here  you  will 
find  every  species  of  pen  endeavor  from  woodcuts  to  poetry.  Dante 
leads  the  way.  His  interpreter  fares  well  as  long  as  she  stays  with  the 
Divine  Comedy,  but  is  not  so  fortunate  in  treating  of  the  modern  paral¬ 
lel.  It  is  sound  though.  Karl  Litzenburg  in  his  two  pictures,  “London 
1914,  and  Vienna  1926”  provides  one  of  those  intimate  diary  styles 
that  always  please.  His  coloring  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  pale  sil- 
ouettes  we  get  from  many  of  our  college  Baedekers.  “How  the 
Heroes  of  Fiction  Do  It,”  is  a  satire  on  five  ways  of  proposing  mar¬ 
riage.  The  reckless  manner  in  which  they  are  overthrown  (by  a  girl, 
too)  is  a  caution,  quite  enough  to  terrify  a  confirmed  “Bach.” 


“Joan,  dear,  I  love  you.  Will  you  marry  me?” 
“Yes,  Alan,  darling,  I  will.” 

“When,  dear?” 

“At  the  end  of  the  book,  darling.” 


The  stories  are  done  artistically.  “Scruple”  and  “Odiva”  are 
elaborations  of  a  very  tenuous  theme,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  bare. 
The  verse,  with  one  possible  exception,  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the 

/•  ,  v-r, 


i  ri- 


prose. 

Probably  the  article  that  interested  us  most  in  the  vividly  colored 
Stanford  Magazine  was  “Came  the  Dawn,”  an  impatient  questioning 
of  the  censorship  of  “Circus  Parade”  here  in  Boston.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  any  argumentation  with  the  gentleman  from  California,  we 
rather  resent  the  broadside— a  shot  gun  would  have  sufficed.  Accord¬ 


ing  to  Jack  Rogers,  “the  only  possible  things  in  its  disfavor  from  a 
Bostonian  point  of  view  (sic!)  are  that  one  of  the  characters  has  an 
unpleasant  sex  vagary,  there  are  too  many  Goddams,  the  book  is 
probably  too  virile,  and  the  author  hails  from  Hollywood.  Aside  from 
these  iniquities,  ‘Circus  Parade’  is  normal.”  Such  being  the  admissions 
of  the  book’s  protagonist,  one  who  has  not  read  it  is  privileged  to  won¬ 
der  what  else  the  censor  would  say.  “A  too  virile  book”  and  “a 
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Hollywood  author”  provoke  us— all  this  aside  from  “To  censor  or  not 
to  censor.” 

The  William  and  Mary  Magazine  has  come  to  our  desk  for  the 
first  time  this  year— welcome  as  ever.  In  “Music  Magic”  we  have  a 
short  story  of  conventional  theme,  but  the  dialogue  treatment  is  com¬ 
mendable.  “Unfinished  Symphony  in  Rainbows”  is  as  fantastic  as  the 
title,  as  unorthodox  as  one  of  O.  Henry’s,  but  lacking  his  flash  .  .  . 
a  refreshing  story,  though. 

We  return  to  our  old  friends  nearer  home.  T he  Holy  Cross  Purple 
for  January  is  not  an  issue  of  extreme  merit.  “Picture  in  Smoke”  is 
presentable  and  capably  done.  The  Fordham  Monthly  has  two  stories, 
“Metamorphosis”  and  “The  Note.”  The  latter  is  not  so  well  done— 
both  idea  and  method  of  treatment  have  been  executed  much  better 
on  the  screen.  In  Bois  Graves,  however,  we  have  some  finely  executed 
pieces.  There  is  a  precision  in  the  writer’s  pen,  a  sense  of  perspective 
in  his  eye,  a  delicacy  of  shading  as  well  as  of  pointing— best  of  all,  a 
gentle  hand.  “The  Antidote”  for  the  first  time  in  months  merits  real 
commendation. 

The  Georgetown  Journal  for  January  is  rather  serious  if  not  heavy 
in  tone,  but  it  is  well  balanced — “Eclectics  in  Evolution,”  and  “The 
One-Act  Play”  are  timely  topics,  but  out  of  the  usual  run  of  college 
magazines.  “Adequate  Sea  Power”  is  a  thought-provoking  article. 
We  took  great  delight  in  “A  Much  Mal-treated  Emotion.”  Francis 
X.  Degnen  shows  how  song  writers  do  it,  “and  by  their  inanity  ye  shall 
know  them.  Enter  the  sartorially  explosive  Ethiopian  with  Charlesto¬ 
nian  stride.” 

I  got  those  way,  way,  way,  down-in-the-dumps-blues ;  (bloo-hoos) 

And  they’re  the  kind  it  ain’t  so  easy  to  lose  (loos-hoos). 

Here  is  a  satiric  bit  from  the  Sofa  Corner  of  The  Smith  College 
Monthly : 

FINGERS  OR  WHAT  HAVE  YOU? 

by 

Helen  Noyes 

I  sit  here  counting  my  fingers  .  .  . 

The  sun  squeaks  .  .  . 

Like  a  mouse  on  whose  tail 

A  camel  has  stepped. 
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The  canyon  clears  its  htroat  and 
Spits 

At  heaven. 

Heaven  would  spit  back, 

It  is  too  dry  .  .  . 

Vanity ! 

A  finger  falls  off  .  .  . 

Awful  .  .  . 

And  clanks  dismally  against 
A  soft-pillow. 

There  is  balance  in  this  bit  from  the  Minnesota  Quarterly : 

TO  A  PHILOSOPHER 

You  would  have  me  suck  your  dry  old  gourd? 

But  here  is  a  poet; 

He  offers  me  plump  grapes  of  Tuscany, 

All  sunshine — sweet  and  blurred  with  purple  bloom. 

Still  you  would  have  me  suck  your  dry  old  gourd? 

Perhaps  I  will. 

Any  one  can  find  sweetness  in  grapes! 

Netta  W.  Wilson. 

We  will  conclude  with  “Cinquain”  from  the  Stanford  Magazine. 
Some  of  our  poets  should  feel  complimented  by  it. 

Small  poems 

Are  traps  to  catch 

Enormous  thoughts  that  roam 

In  poet’s  minds 

Untamed. 


Helen  Stanford. 
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Of  late  they  have  been  wielding  the  bludgeon  a  bit  heavily  on 

this  native  city  of  ours.  Not  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  violence 

—that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time— but  the 
Dame  strength  of  the  onslaught  has  been  so  intense  re- 

Boston  cently  that  we  have  had  to  revert  to  it  more  often. 

In  part  it  was  the  result  of  some  involuntary  ad¬ 
vertising.  Among  other  things  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  affair  brought  us 
from  the  society  column  to  the  front  page  and  kept  us  there.  Since 
editorial  writers  usually  confine  their  discussion  to  the  front  page  items 
of  the  day  before,  this  ancient  city  once  again  appeared  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns.  Embryonic  staff  writers  found  a  glorious  chance  to 
sharpen  their  pens  and  their  wits  upon  decadent  Beacon  Hill  and  the 
Sign  of  the  Cod.  Both  before  and  after  the  execution  of  this  affair, 
which  had  assumed  international  complications,  the  police  of  Boston 
had  subjected  themselves  to  invidious  acrimony  from  the  “New 
Critics”  followed  by  their  winking  Professor,  Friend  Mencken.  Sup¬ 
pression  of  certain  “Advanced  Opinion”  volumes,  as  the  booksellers 
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wished  to  call  them,  brought  Dame  Boston  another  harvest  of  devastat¬ 
ing  sheaves.  The  strange  fact  was  that  while  other  cities  were  furling 
the  flag  of  liberty,  the  citizens  of  Boston,  for  the  most  part,  were  either 
not  interested  or  else  frankly  ignored  the  seething  tumult. 

The  vigor  and  activity  of  officialdom  showed,  however,  that  what¬ 
ever  Boston  had  fallen  into,  one  could  not  say  it  was  asleep.  But 
most  insisted  that  it  had  awaked,  supposing,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  asleep.  In  any  event,  the  renaissance  was  a  matter  of  mild  sur¬ 
prise  in  some,  and  in  others  the  cause  of  an  eyebrow-lifting  disdain. 
Then  we  got  into  the  magazines.  Essay  writers  on  human  manners 
found  a  bit  of  sentimentality  in  the  resurrection  of  the  once  glorified 
“Athens,”  and  began  to  feature  our  “atmosphere.”  Upton  Sinclair 
startled  “The  Bookman’s”  readers  with  his  novel  based  on  Boston 
and  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  case.  Pass  over  the  fact  that  it  reads  like  a 
ready-made  dress  that  has  been  let  out  and  taken  in  at  certain  places 
to  fit  the  good  Dame’s  angularities.  A  short  time  before  this  a  writer 
in  Harper’s  found  no  little  pleasure  in  rediscovering  the  “Hub,”  and 
revealing  it  to  the  world  as  one  would  some  isolated  tribe  of  Pygmies 
in  Central  Africa. 

The  Transcript  Magazine  editor  took  a  bit  of  umbrage  at  all  this 
so  he  instituted  a  small  essay  contest— “Why  I  Like  Boston.”  About 
fifty  wrote  in.  First  prize  was  given  to  a  Costello,  while  second  was 
awarded  to  an  Isenberg.  The  names  were  significant  when  you  con¬ 
sidered  the  charges  that  had  been  laid  at  our  doors  by  the  columnists. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  Costello’s  follows :  “So — because  she  is  old 
and,  therefore,  knows  how  to  live;  and  is  neither  the  first  to  take  up 
the  new,  nor  the  last  to  lay  aside  the  old,  admitting  the  best  in  progress, 
prohibiting  the  worst — that  is  why  I  like  Boston.” 

It  would  seem  then,  that  we  Bostonians  are  all  in  all  satisfied 
with  tradition  in  camphor  moth  balls,  with  ancient  buildings  and  the 
maze  of  streets,  despite  the  “How-can-you-stand-it”  attitude  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  For  us  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  surety 
that  whether  the  gentle  Dame  who  personifies  our  city  is  rediscovered 
or  ridiculed  and  relegated  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  by  others,  she  is 
still  quite  content  to  follow  her  own  bent.  She  is  not  so  timid  as  to 
ape  every  fashion  merely  because  it  is  new — she  does  not  raze  her 
buildings  for  the  sole  reason  that  one  may  rise  in  place  of  three.  If 
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she  believes  in  fidelity  to  her  past,  may  she  not  ignore  the  scoffings 
of  those  who  have  no  past?  By  all  means,  then,  let  Boston  be  redis¬ 
covered— but  not  with  the  purpose  that  we  will  change  our  ideas. 
Dame  Boston,  because  she  is  a  Dame  and  not  a  flippant  Miss,  may 
teach  some  people  those  gentle  arts  and  niceties  of  life  that  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  old  lace,  powdered  hair,  and  the  courtly  tread  of  the  minuet. 
They  were  not  more  artificial  than  the  tawdry  perplexities  some 
moderns  would  have  us  call  “simple  and  unvarnished  Life.” 

Time  was  when  Washington’s  Birthday  approximated  the  Fourth 
of  July— the  editor  revived  his  platitudes  on  patriotism  and  rimmed 

his  column  with  small  American  flags.  The  twenty- 
The  New  second  of  February  gave  him  the  privilege  of  trac- 

George  ing  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  country  that 

he  might  place  the  crown  for  it  all  upon  the  noble 
George’s  brow.  But  things  are  different  now,  so  much  so  that  editors 
look  a  bit  vexed  every  year  when  the  day  comes  around ;  they  wonder 
if  there  is  anything  left  to  write  about.  If  credence  were  to  be  put 
in  certain  historians,  the  godlike  George  was  made  of  putty— pure 
chance  put  and  kept  him  in  the  place  he  has  held  for  so  long.  Wash¬ 
ington  drank,  knew  how  to  gamble,  liked  the  company  of  women— in 
short,  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of  things  that  no  god  of  the 
people  should  ever  be  connected  with  (at  least  some  thought  and  said 
as  much).  The  confusion  of  the  ordinary  man  was  not  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  some  historians  denied  everything  and  insisted  that  George 
was  just  as  majestic  as  his  statue  in  the  Public  Gardens — and  just  as 
frigid  and  austere. 

Like  the  kitten  and  the  ball  of  string,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Rupert 
Hughes  and  his  school  are  still  at  work  with  their  little  hammers. 
While  the  amount  of  historical  worth  in  their  labors  will  be  slight, 
they  will  be  extremely  interesting  as  reviving  some  details  that  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  process  of  Washington’s  canonization.  When  it 
is  all  finished  our  country’s  Father  will  once  more  become  a  human 
being  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  will  be  more  inspirational  than  before — 
we  all  like  the  human  touch — never  more  so  than  in  our  heroes.  Rupert 
Hughes  makes  Washington  a  greater  hero  than  ever.  We  at  last  begin 
to  see  why  George  cut  that  tree  down — we  used  to  wonder  why  he 
didn’t  lie! 


Alumni 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Stylus  went  to  press,  another  alumnus 
of  the  college  has  been  given  charge  of  the  football  team.  Leo  Daly, 
after  fine  work  in  a  very  difficult  position,  decided  to  continue  at 
English  High  School.  In  his  place  the  powers  that  be  have  put  Joe 
McKenney,  ’27,  just  out  of  college,  one  might  say.  There  is  a  certain 
temerity,  admittedly,  and  some  risk,  in  giving  him  the  position,  but 
no  one  doubts  that  Joe  has  the  calibre  to  continue  the  good  work  of 
graduate  coaching  already  accomplished.  The  system  has  been  a 
desideratum  at  the  Heights  for  some  time,  and  we  are  glad  it  is  to 
be  continued. 

It  is  natural  for  the  Alumni  to  inquire  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
matter  here  at  the  Heights  among  the  student  body.  Everywhere  you 
will  find  sentiments  of  genuine  satisfaction.  There  has  not  been  any 
doubt  as  to  Joe’s  popularity — his  promotion  has  only  increased  it, 
giving  rise  at  the  same  time  to  a  full  trust  in  his  ability  to  make  the 
1928  football  team  as  alert  and  spirited  as  he  himself  was  for  four 
years  in  the  service  of  Boston  College. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  write  of  the  qualifications  of  Joe  McKenney 
for  coach,  they  were  printed  passim  at  the  time  of  the  announcement. 
All  his  past  coaches  vouch  for  him,  we  vouch  for  him,  and  we  know 
that  the  Alumni  body  in  general  will  do  the  same.  His  willingness 
and  devotion  to  his  task  will  not  be  exhausted,  but  they  will  be  tried 
— severely — in  the  work  of  next  fall.  Let  him  be  sure  that  we  are 
supporting  him  and  wishing  him  every  possible  success.  In  the  mean 
time  he  must  be  content,  in  the  fashion  of  Lindbergh  and  Gene  Tun- 
ney,  to  give  inspirational  talks  to  the  youngsters  in  school  who  follow 
his  every  word  and  act. 

<£ 

However  vehement  our  pleadings  become,  our  mail  bag  from  the 
Alumni,  in  the  way  of  news  or  comment,  has  not,  by  any  means,  been 
too  heavy  for  the  postman.  We  depend  upon  you  to  help  us.  If  you 
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only  realized  the  encouragement  and  the  stimulus  we  receive  from 
such  communications,  we  would  get  more  of  them.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  items  that  we  chanced  upon  concerning  the  doings  and  where¬ 
abouts  of  some  of  our  brother  Alumni 


John  D.  Drum,  in  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  we  are  belatedly 
printing,  tells  us  that  his  brother,  Brigadier- General  Hugh  A.  Drum 
has  been  assigned  to  command  the  First  Division  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  New  York.  From  the  fact  that  such  a  command 
usually  falls  to  a  Major-General,  it  would  indicate  that  he  is  likely  to 
be  promoted  to  that  grade  in  the  near  future.  We  hope  so ! 

jt  jt 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Lieutenants  Warren  J.  Clear, 
’18,  and  Frederic  W.  Wennerberg,  ’15,  have  exchanged  places,  i.e., 
Lieutenant  Wennerberg  has  entered  the  infantry  school  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  as  a  student,  and  Lieutenant  Clear,  who  finished  the 
infantry  course  last  year,  has  been  assigned  to  the  30th  Infantry  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  in  place  of  Lieutenant  Wennerberg. 

&  <£  & 

Robert  J.  Richards,  ’24,  has  been  very  successful  since  graduating. 
He  has  progressed  rapidly  in  the  employ  of  F.  S.  Webster  Co.,  dealers  in 
stationery  supplies,  and  is  now  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of 
the  firm.  He  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  South  and  West. 
“Bob”  is  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  B.  C.  Club,  and  is 
booming  the  interests  of  his  Alma  Mater  in  the  Smoky  City. 


& 


& 


& 


“Jake”  Dempsey,  ’25,  is  working  for  Whitcomb  Tourist  Agency 
in  the  Boston  office.  Report  has  it  that  he  is  planning  a  tour  of 
Europe  for  the  near  future. 


Among  the  other  Alumni  that  have  been  drawn  to  Rochester  is 
Henry  Fairbanks,  ’26,  who  is  teaching  school  there  now.  We  imagine 
that  a  large  B.  C.  Club  is  in  evidence  in  Eastman’s  city. 


Frank  Kelly,  ’26,  besides  teaching  school  in  Roslindale,  is  also  a 
School  Committee  man  in  Watertown.  That’s  learning  both  sides  of 
the  case. 
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Eddie  Spang,  ’25,  is  teacher  of  English  in  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

&  & 

Frank  Mooney,  ’24,  of  baseball  fame,  is  teaching  in  the  Junior 
High  School  at  Watertown.  If  he  starts  throwing  books  the  way  he 
used  to  peg  the  ball,  the  youngsters  will  have  to  know  how  to  duck. 

&  &  & 

“Mort”  Reardon,  ’21,  is  making  a  great  name  for  himself  as  in¬ 
structor  in  science  at  Maynard  High.  “Mort”  was  physical  instructor 
at  the  Joyce  Kilmer  Camp  of  Scituate  this  past  summer. 

&  &  & 

Frank  Hourihan,  ’25,  is  teaching  history  in  St.  Thomas’  High 
School,  Jamaica  Plain.  He  is  a  capable  companion  to  the  Mathematics 
Professor,  “Bill”  Ohrenberger,  ’27. 

& 

Frank  Russell,  ’26,  former  business  manager  of  the  Heights,  has 
turned  contractor,  and  is  working  with  his  brother  in  New  Bedford. 

jz  &  & 

Another  of  the  pedagogues  is  John  O’Connor,  ’25,  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  dispensing  a  knowledge  of  what  “X”  equals  to  those  at  Cam* 
bridge  Latin. 

& 

Harold  G.  Anderson,  ’20,  is  living  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  still 
field  manager  in  an  insurance  company  located  there. 

^z 

Henry  Lawler,  ’26,  our  erstwhile  editor,  is  still  pursuing  his  un¬ 
eventful  career  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Henry  hasn’t  changed  a  bit, 
they  tell  us. 

&  &  & 

Rev.  John  J.  Consodine,  ’22,  former  business  manager  of  the 
Stylus,  has  taken  possession  of  the  chair  of  psychology  at  Emmanuel 
College. 

£  S  & 

If  you  care  to  buy  a  new  car  this  Spring  you  might  like  to  consult 
Bill  Cunningham,  ’26,  who  is  an  agent  for  Oaklands  at  Massachusetts 
Ave. 
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William,  “Pep”  Lyons,  ’26,  is  working  hard  at  the  contracting 
business  for  his  father.  The  “&  Son”  isn’t  far  off. 


& 

Bernard  Fallon,  ’27,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  is  learning 
the  department  store  business  at  the  far  famed  Macy’s  in  New  York. 

Andy  Carroll,  ’26,  is  still  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  acting 
as  traveling  salesman. 


& 


£ 


“Dick”  Finn,  ’26,  is  in  the  bonding  business  in  New  York  City, 
though  we  do  not  know  in  exactly  what  capacity. 

Luke  McCarthy,  ’26,  of  Lowell,  has  his  hands  full  drumming  up 
trade  in  the  candy  business. 


Joe  Ryan,  ’27,  of  Dorchester,  has  “gone  west”— to  Notre  Dame. 
He  is  taking  an  M.A.  course,  we  hear,  and  absorbing  some  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  famous  football  center. 

&  &  & 

Joe  Turnbull,  ’24,  is  an  efficient  accountant,  after  finishing  at  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  with  high  honors. 


It  would  never  do  to  forget  the  marriages.  Miss  Phyllis  Solimine 
was  married  to  Alfred  Zirpolo,  ’26,  a  few  weeks  ago.  His  brother 
Emery,  a  student  at  the  college  at  present,  was  the  best  man.  Among 
the  ushers  were  Messrs  Geagen  and  Delahunt,  both  of  ’26.  “Zip”  is 
learning  the  meat  business  with  Batchelder  &  Snyder  Co. 

jt 

More  recently  still,  Steve  Kobalinski,  ’26,  of  that  memorable 
Holy  Cross  game  two  years  back,  was  married  in  South  Boston.  Our 
best  wishes  to  both  deserters  from  the  Bachelors’  Club. 
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